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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1859. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


[Price 4d., Stamped dd. 








(OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ‘MIN ES , AND 
G OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


Director. 
sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


During the Session 1859-60, which will commence on the 3rd 
October, the following COUR: RSES OF LECTURES AND PRACTI- 
CAL Octo MONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


¥ y A. W. Hormann, LL.D., | ti &e. 
METALLURGY. —By Joun eet M.D. » F.R. 
. NaTURAL History.—By T. H. Hux.ey, F. a Ss. 
mos } By Warincron ie Suyrtu, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Grorocy.—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R. 
. ApPLieD Mecuanics.—By OBERT _—_ M.A., F.R.S. 
8 Puysics.—By G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S. 
Instruction 1n Mecuanicat Drawine, by Mr. Bins. 
The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the apcraxctien) 
is 301. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 2 
are rec received in the Royal College of Che beh (the 














of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at a 

fee of aboreol for the term of three months. The same fee is charged 

in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at 1/., 11. 10s.,and 2. 

each. Officers in the Queen’s service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting 

= managers, may obtain tickets at reduced charges. 

ted schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others engaged in 
education, are also admitted’ to the lectures at reduced fees. 

_His Ro; al Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibi- 

tne, and others have also been established. 
For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, London. Trenuam KRerks, Registrar. 





ava Vi 
We CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF 
South Kensington, for Male oe Female Students, and 
METROPOLITAN 8 SCHOOLS OF AR 37, Gower Street, for 
Classes only, and at Spitaldelds Crispin Street ; Finsbury, 
i e, ra omas, Charterhouse, 
rammar School, Deptford Road ; 
cre ; Lambe th, 
St. Mary's, Pri Road ; eons ampstead, et Building ; Christ- 
church, St. Epes: in-the-East, Cannon Street, will RE-OPEN on 
the Ist of OCTO: 
pes . prospectuses, or any other information, 
to be made at the schools in each district, and at South Kensington. 
By authority of the Committee of Council on Education. 





Tr TENCE 

XAMINATIONS IN SCIENCE. — Teachers 

oe to attend the Examinations of the Science and Art 

—1, Practical and riptive Geometry, with 

Payton 3 a Machine Drawing and Building Construction ; 2, 

Chemistr 4, Geology and Mineralogy (applied to 

Ca % Natural ictieg = ;—for the purpose of obtaining aug- 

m. grants to their salaries, must send their names, addresses, 

occupation to the Secretary of the Departinent, South 

,on or before the 3ist October, 1859. The Examinations 

’in the Metropolis i in the last week of November. Certi- 

ficates of Three Grades will be granted in each subject, giving the 

par fared an a ntation “Grant of 10I., 15l., or 207. a year on each 

le giving instruction to a cle ss of operatives in that 

sie Th eae payments will be in addition to the value of any 

O ites of Competency for giving Primary Instruction which 

the Teacher nod oe already obtained from the Committee of 

Council on Educa’ 

By eathority of the Committee of Council on Education. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The ys ERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by 
$ and deceased BRITISH ea rs, is ‘OF 





Sales by Auction. 


L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
sl his House, 125,Fleet Street, on TUESD. AY »AUGUST 23rd, 
and Two Following Days, 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Including Piranesi Antichita Romane, 4 vol. ; Coney’s Foreign 
Cathedrals ; Carte’s History of England, 3 vol. ; *Simpson’s Seat of 
the War in the East, 2 vol. ; Maitland’s London, 2 vol.; Biographia 
Britannica, 7 vol. ; Leslie’s Theological Works, 2 vol. ; Eusebii 
Lae et ‘Aliorum Historie Ecclesiastice, Gk. et Lat. ex recens. 

Valesii et Reading, 3 vol.; Fox’s Acts and Monuments of the Church, 
3 vol.; Benedicti Opera Omnia, 15 vol. ; Encyclopedia Britannica, 
20 vol. ; Art Union, 5 vol.; Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, 8 vol.; 
Caulfield’s Remarkable Characters, 4 vol. bahay” aper ; Bartlett's 
American, Swiss, and Irish Scenery, 7 7 vol.; Shakspere’s Plays, 
with Malone’s Supplement, 12 vol.; American Literature, Railway 
Literature, and a small Law Library. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 


R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 
Bright, Elmore, 
W. Bennett, Ww. Etty > 
Old Crome, F rith, 


Le Jeune, | Rowbotham, 
Muller, y 
Mutrie, 
Fripp, Mogford, 
w.t unt, M‘Kewan, Ss 
Holland, Niemann, 
Hemsley, eill 
Halle, | 
D. Hardy, | 
FE. Hughes, | 

| 


Whymper, 
Wainew right, 
H. B. Willis, 
Hayes, T.8. mutins, E.W illiams, 
A. Johnston, Rossiter, Wood, &. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street W ithin. 





‘ r 
Vy HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate an- 
swer to the inquiry may be obtained on iP lication to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDO ; is enabled to exe- 
cute every Respigl na of PRINTING ng very advantageous terms, 
his oftice being furnished with a large a choice assortment of 
3, § 2 PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
Ss and every modern improvement in the Printing 
Art. A SPE CIMEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors 

sent, on application, by 


Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





y r > > 
OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
LAST SEVEN NIGHTS OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S 
MANAGEMENT.—MONDAY and during the week will be pie- 
sented Mr. Lovell’s play of THE WIFE’S SECRET; commencing at 
seven o'clock. Sir Walter and Lady Amyot by Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean. 
To conclude with A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. 

And on MONDAY, AUGUST 29th (the last night of the season), 
which will conclude Mr.C. Kean’s Management ,KING HENRY VIII. 
will be performed, for which boxes, stalls, and places can now be 
secured at the box office 





CIENT MAST 
DAILY from Ten ‘till Six. Will close on the 2 
Catalogues, 6d. 


FEORGE NICOL, Secre' tary. 





FEPUcaTion. —An ENGLISH LADY, residing 

Blois, France, is desirous of meeting with ONE OR TWO 
YOUNG LADIES TO EDUCATE with her two daughters, or with 
a LADY TO Bi BOARD, who wishes to meet with a comfortable home 
and good society. Blois is four hours from Paris by train. The best 
references given and required. Address by letter, post paid, to 
M. P., 15, Rue des Stes. Maries, Blois, France. 





LAX N G UAGES.—French, German, Italian, 

ish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 

anative ty FeO ESEOR, through the medium of English or French, 
¥ 


id by con ation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
Gases. irmy, Nave and Civil Services. In the above 


MR. JOHN BENNETT@ NEW LECTURES. 


M*. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 
the National Academy of Paris, is prepared to receive appli- 
cations for engagements for his NEW LE URE S, 1, “On the 
Chronomieter=tee Past, Present, and Future,’ and 2, “A Month 
among the Watchmakers of Switzerland ;” or for those on “ ‘The 

Watch,” and “ Women and Watchwork.” ‘The Lectures will be 
profusely illustrated by models, diagrams, ail specimens of clocks 
and watches. Applications to Joux Benserr, Watch Manufactory, 

65, Cheapside. 





Eu sETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
price 15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





every kind of translations. Families a Schools atte’ nde “4 
German, French, and Italian classes. Terms m 


W. Lirtavr, 10, John Street, Adelphi, per 





OURISTS may add greatly to the pleasure of 
their rambles by devoting themselves to the study of Mine- 
and Geology. Mr. Texx ant, Geologist, 149, Strand, es 


Instruction. He can also supply Elementi wy colle isllon, 
Geological M Maps, Books, Hammers, &c. 





ape OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
is REOPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.'s Fine Art 

52, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises Spechoans of 

cautiful vot A after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole, 
Murady Hun = Richardson, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Prout, and 


ment artists. Open daily from 11 till 7 lock. 
free on signing the visltors’ book. are 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
S tne RAMER, Ly on ha CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 


ices: di 
_ R, BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted, 201, Regent Street, 


HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BE 
tion. MER, BEALE k, BEALE, & CO. have every cescrip- 
New Patent 201 wont h co. ee also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 








ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
10s.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests pron hg on seals or rings, 5s. ; 
initials, ls. per le.ter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
sinker to Her Majesty and the Board of Trade, —Observe, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





C ARDS.—Best Quality only.—A Copper-plate, 
engraved in any style , and 50 supe rtine Cards printed for 2s. 
Wedding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and a Enamelled 
Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside, 95, post fr free.—T. CuLLE- 
tron, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Stre: et, Le heater Square, wc, 





> WATT nl r 7 wera 
M2AkK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 

PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most Z 
prevents the ink s Searviae nee never washes out. Any person can 
use them. Initial plate, ls.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
numbers, 2s. 8d.; crest, 5s. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ne 7 + . 
ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 
grees, and Histories of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 
America, &c. No fee for search ‘of arms; pl 
heraldic colours, ree with or 
—T. Cutirron, ¢ 


7” of Arms, 10s, 
W.C. The studio « 


ster Square, 








The Press have ei praised Corner’s Accurate Histories for 


ool and Family Reading. 
(CORNERS ACCURATE HISTORIES,. 


Thirteen in Series, 

Commencing at the earliest period, and continued down to the 
present time, in addition to their general truthfulness as records of 
public national ev ents, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of 
the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people, in 
different epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 3s. 6d., bound. Forty-cighth Thousand. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table and Index. New Edition, with Que stions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. 6d, 
bound. Eleventh Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and 
Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s. Gd., 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. Fourteenth 
Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Thousand New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. Tentlr 
Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questions, 
3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
Sixteenth Thousand. 


“Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the histories of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Denmark 
and Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece, “Poland and 
Russia, Holland and Relgium, and other countries ; they are really 
of great worth, and might be read with advantage by multitudes of 
parents as well as chil ren ; the language is so simple that children 
must comprehend it, but withal so free from cnildiak insipidity that 
an adult may read with pleasure. ’—Atheneum. 


2s. 6d., 


Seventeenth 





Just published, price 1s. post free. 
HE VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK. 


“Just the book for a volunteer rifleman. Containing full in- 
structions for all kinds of exercise and drill, etiquette and military 
duties, according to the latest regulations in Her Majesty's Army. 
Very serviceable, very timely, and very cheap.’’—Critic. 





Just published, price 6d. 
TNHE SOLDIER’S FRIEND. With three full- 


page Illustrations, being Part I. of “ Notable Women,” a book 
for young ladies. By ELLEN C.CLAYTON. Each Part is a com- 
plete tale, in handsome embossed cover. 


Part Il. THE EARNEST PHILANTHROPIST. 





Companion Book to the above for Boys. 
DVENTURES AND HISTORIES OF 
MARKARBLE MEN. 
Part I., The Hero of Waterloo. 


RE- 
Ky M. 8. COCKAYNE. Price 6d. 
To be completed in about Six Parts. 





On August 15th will be commenced, in One Shilling Monthly Parts, 
printed in a superior manner on cream toned paper, 

ONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. 

Charmingly and splendidly illustrated by Birxet Fosrrr. 

No. I. Hyperion, to be complete in about Five Parts, to be 
followed by Kavanagh. 

Dean & Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, London; 

Booksellers, 


and of all 





Nineteenth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
} LUNT’S (REV. J:) HISTORY OF 
REFORMATION. 
London: WiLiam Trae, $5, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


THE 





CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 
Eighteenth Edition, imp. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 12s. 
A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT; or, a Dictionary and ey rach all Index to the Bible, to 


which is added a Concordance to the Books called Apocrypha. New 
Edition, to which is added an original Life of the Author. 


London: Witv1aM Trae, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


D* DARD FRENCH 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; OR, LIVES 
OF CELEBRATED CHILDREN. With Explanatory Notes, 2s. 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, IN FRENCH. 2s, 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d, 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE AND FRENCH GENDERS, printed in 
red and blue. 2s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 3s. éd. 

London: Stwrkix, Mansnatr, & Co., and may be had of the Author, 
at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





PC RQUET'S SEAN 


Is. 6d. 
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WORKS BY DR. LARDNER. 


——_>—- 
12 Single Vols. 18s.; or 6 Double Ones, 11. 1s. 


Lardner’s Museum 


of Science and Art. 


CONTENTS: 


The Planets: Are they In- 
habited Worlds ? 
Weather Prognostics. 
Popular Fallacies in 
sical Science. 

Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Lunar Influences. 

Meteoric Stones and Shoot- 
ing Stars. 

Railway Accidents. 

Light. 

Common Things: Air. 

Locomotion in the United 
States. 

Cometary Influences. 

Common Things: Water. 

The Potter’s Art. 

Common Things: Fire. 

Locomotion and Transport : 
their Influence and Pro- 
gress. 

The Moon. 

Common Things: The Earth. 

Electric Telegraph. 

Terrestrial Heat. 

The Sun, 

Earthquakesand Volcanoes. 

The Barometer. 

The Safety Lamp. 

Whitworth’s Microscopic 
Apparatus. 

Steam. 

Steam-Engine. 

The Eye. 

The Atmosphere. 

Time. 

Pumps. 

Spectacles. 

Kaleidoscope. 

Clocks and Watches. 





Phy- 


| Microscopic Drawing and 
Engraving. 
The Locomotive. 
The Thermometer. 
New Planets. 
Leverrier and 
Planet. 
Magnitude and Minuteness. 
Common Things: The Alma- 
nac. 
Optical Images. 
How toobservethe Heavens. 
Common ‘Things: The 
Looking-Glass. 
The Stellar Universe. 
The Tides. 
Common Things: Man. 
Stellar Universe (concluded). 
Magnifying Glasses. 
Instinct and Intelligence, 
Solar Microscope. 
Camera Obscura. 
Camera Lucida. 
Magic Lantern. 
Microscope and White Ants. 
Surface of the Earth. 
Science and Poetry. 
The Bee. 
Steam Navigation. 
Electro-Motive Power. 
| Thunder, Lightning, 
| Aurora Borealis. 
| Printing Press. 
| Crust of the Earth. 
| Stereoscope. 
Comets. 
Pre-Adamite Earth. 
Eclipses. 
Sound. 
} General Index. 


Adams’s 


| 
{ 





and 


“ Tur Museum or Science AND Arv is the most valuable contribu- 


tion that 





ever been made to the scientific instruction of every 


class of society.”—Sir David Brewster, in the North British Review.” 


Lardner’s Hand-book of Natural Philo- 


SOPHY. 1334Ilustrations. Four Volumes. 20s. cloth. 


Sold separately as under— 


MECHANICS, with 357 Ilusirations......... 


One Vol., 5s. 


HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, AND 


HEAT, 292 Illustrations... 
OPTICS, with 290 Illustrations 
MAGNETISM, 
ACOUSTICS, 395 Illustrations 


ELECTRICITY, 


One Vol., 5s. 
One Vol., 5s. 





AND 


One Vol., 5s. 


Lardner’s Hand-book of Astronomy. In 


Two Volumes, each 5s. 


With 37 Plates, and upwards 


of 200 Illustrations on Wood. 


Natural Philosophy 


LARDNER. 


328 Illustrations. 


for Schools, By Dr. 


12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“ This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in 


private schools. 


It is intended to convey in clear and concise terms 


general notions of all the principal divisions of Physical Science, 


illustrated largely by diagrams. 


These diagrams exhibit the forms 


and arrangement of apparatus, and the manner of performing the 
most important experiments. Dr. Lardner’s powers of simplification 
are extraordinary, and qualify him in an eminent degree for service 
in this form.— British Quarterly Review. 


Animal Physics; or, the Body and its 


FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY 
Dr. LARDNER. One 
upwards of 600 Illustrations. 


EXPLAINED. By 
Volume, small 8vo. with 
12s. 6d. 


~ “We can strongly recommend this volume, perfect in accuracy and 


arrangement, as affording an excellent, yet strictly popular view of 
Animal Physics—a subject which, we doubt not, must now become 
a part of general education. It is profusely illustrated with well 
executed woodcuts; and, from its completeness throughout, we 
expect to see it adopted as a text-book in all schools of preliminary 
instruction for those who are to be educated for any of the learned 
professions.” —Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 


Animal Physiology for Schools. By Dr. 
LARDNER. (Chiefly taken from the ‘Animal 
Physics.”’) 190 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Chemistry for Schools. By Dr. LARDNER. 


Extensively Illustrated. 170 Tilustrations. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 


The Steam Engine. Steam Navigation, 
ROADS, AND RAILWAYS. By Dr. LARDNER. 
12mo. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, 8s. 6d. 
cloth. 





Watton & MABERLY, 
Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





WORKS PUBLISHED 


BY 


BRADBURY & EVANS. 





NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


—~- 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND, 


Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, 
Limerick, Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork, &c., &c., &c. 


BY AN OXONIAN. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations 
on Wood by Jonn Lxexcu. 
[In a few days. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEE 


—@— 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPONGE’S TOUR,” 
“ASK MAMMA,” ETG., ETC. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s, 
each, uniform with ‘‘ Sponge’s Tour.” 


With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts by 
Joun LEECH, {No.3 on Aug. 31. 





FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD. 
—i— 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. 
BROWN, JONES, & ROBINSON. 


What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. 


BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, price 21s, 





GARDENING BOOKS. 
caitlin 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION 10 THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 
Plants grown in Gardens and Shrubberies. 
With full directions for their Culture. 


BY MRS. LOUDON. 
The Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, price 7s, 
@ 
I. 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING, 
For the use of Persons who possess a small Garden, 
BY EDWARD KEMP. 

The Eleventh Edition, enlarged and improved. 


Price 2s. in cloth. 


poe 


HOW 10 LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or 
Improving an Estate, from a Quarter of an Acre 
to a Hundred Acres in extent. 


BY EDWARD KEMP. 


Price 12s., illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, 

and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. 

“Mr. Kemp’s ‘ How to Lay out a Garden’ is the best work on 
Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country, 
its value being much increased by an extraordinary number of ex- 
cellent instructive woodcuts.”’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Iv. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


With particular reference to Conifere. In which all the 
Hardy Species are popularly described. 


Price 5s. in cloth. 








London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


———., 


VALUABLE PRESENT. 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY, 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Epitep sy Dr. WILLIAM SMITH, 


The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography completes 
the Series of Classical Dictionaries, and forms, with the Dic. 
tionaries > and Biography and Mythology, « 
complete Encyclopedia of Classical Antiquity, in Siz 
Volumes, medium 8vo., illustrated by 1598 Engravings on 
Wood, and 4 Maps, price 111. 17s. 6d. cloth lettered, Als 
kept handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 
in Gold on the backs and sides, 





*." The following are the prices of the separate 


DicTIONARIES : 


1, DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Tlustrated by 500 Engravings on 
Wood. 1 vol. 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. 

Also handsomely bound in calf with appropriate Ornaments 
in Gold on the backs and sides. 


2. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Illustrated by 564 Engravings on Wood. 3 vols. 
5l, 15s. 6d, cloth lettered. 

Also handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 

in Gold on the backs and sides. 


3. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated by 4 Maps 
and 534 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 4. cloth 
lettered. 

Also handsomely bound in calf, with appropriate Ornaments 

in Gold on the backs and sides, 





** The Articles in the three Dictionaries "have been 
contributed by the following Writers : 


ALEXANDER ALLEN, Pu. D. 

CHAR LEs THomas ARNOLD, M.A., one of the Masters in Rugby School. 

Joun Ernest Bop, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford 

GrorcE Ferauson Bowen, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

Crristian A. Biannis, Professor in the University of Bonn. 

Epwarp Hersert Bunsury, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 





Avpany James Curistiz, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 
Arruur Huon Croven, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel Colles 
Grorce Epwarp Lyncu Corton, M.A., late Fellow of Trin 

lege, Cambridge ; Head Master of Marlborough College 
Samvert Davipson, LL.D. 
Wii Fisusurn Donkin, M.A., Savilian Professor of Astronomy 

in the University of Oxford. 
Witiiam Bopuam Donne. 
Tuomas Dyer. . 
Epwarp Exper, M.A., Head Master of the Charterhouse 

rE 


Joun T. Graves, M.A ; 
HILL, M.D., Trinity College, Oxford 


Witiiam ALEXAND : | 
., M.A., one of the Masters in Rugby School. 
NN, one of the Masters in the High Schocl, 








Edinburgh. ' 
J.S. Howson, M.A.,Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 
Wituiam Inne, Pu'D. of the University of Bonn. 

Epwanp Bovcuer James, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queens College, 
Oxford. p 
Bensamin Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer 

sity of Oxford. » 

Cuanres Rann Kennepy, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ; " 
Tuomas Hewitt Key, M.A., Head Master of University College 
School. " 
Rozert Gorpon Latuam, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


Henny Groror Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 
GrorcE Lone, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Joun Morecr Mackenzip, M.A. ¥ : 
Joun Smrru Mansrieip, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
CHARLES PreTEeR Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 
Josern CaLnow MEANs. 
Henry Hart Mitman, Dean of St. Paul’s. >: 2 
Avcustus pe Moroan, Professor of Mathematics in lt niversity 
College, London. 
Witt Prare, LL.D. oo ait 
Constantine Estiin Paricuarp, B.A., Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford. ss — 
Wiitiam Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the Universty 
of Glasgow. 
A. Ricn, Jun., B.A. 
Joun Rorson, B.A., London. 
Lronnarp Scumitz, Pu.D., LLD., 
Edinburgh. 
CuHar.es Roacu Smitu, F.S.A. ee 
Pur Suir, B.A., Head Master of Mill Hill School. 
WituraM Suiru, LL.D. (Editor) . 
Antoun P. Stantey, M.A., Regius Professor of 
History, Oxford. . ; 
Avorn Stann, Professor in the Gymnasium of Oldenburg 
Lupwic Urnuiens, Professor in the University of Bonn 
W.S. W. Vaux, M.A. 9 
Henry Warrorp, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford. Peet 
Rorert Wuiston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, € ambridg 
Groror Witt1aMs, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
R.N. Wornem, Secre y of the National Gallery. 


James Yares, M.A., F. 


rector of the High School of 


Ecclesiastical 









London: Watron & Maserty, Ivy Lane, 
and Joun Murray. 
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AvGust 131TH, 1859. 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Tennyson's IDYLLs OF THE KING, 
1000 Copies. 
Apam Bepe. By GrorGE Exior. 
2500 Copies. 

A Lire For A Lire. 
Masson’s Britisn Nove tists. 
Farenps 1n Counctn.—A New Series. 
VaueHan’s ENGtisH REVOLUTIONS. 
SixTEEN YEARS OF AN Artist’s LIFE. 
Pgaks, Passes, AND GLACIERS. 
TRoLLOPE’s DEcADE OF ItaLIAN WoMEN, 
WHat WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
Waite’s History or FRANCE. 
Haminton’s LECTURES ON METAPHYsICs. 
Rounp THE Sora. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
CaRLYLE’S FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. 
Hamitton’s Memorrs OF JAMES WILSON, 
Kanr’s WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. 
Masson’s Lire anp Times or MILton. 
Euuis’s Visits To Mapaq@ascar. 
Tae ScouriInG oF THE WuitE Horse. 
Marsuman’s Lirk or Carey. 
Hopson’s TWELVE YEARS IN INDIA. 
Wuirz’s NoRTHUMBERLAND AND THE BoRDER. 
Bureon’s Memoir or P. F. Tytier. 
Tar SemiI-pDETACHED Hovsr. 
FRogBEL’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Ropertson’s LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 
Grorrrey Hamuyn. By H. Reet. 
JowETT ON THE THESSALONIANS ew Edition. 
ScHIMMELPENNINCK’S PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY. 
TURNBULL’S AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
RecontEctions. By Samuel Rogers. 
Lamartine’s Lire oF Mary Stuart. 
M‘Caustann’s Notes ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Mitt’s DissERTATIONS AND Discusstons. 
Mackay’s TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 
Wetpy’s PyrENEES FROM WeEsT TO EAasv. 
Tue BertRamMs.——ROBERT Mornay. 
Liz or DovuGtas JERROLD. 
Lire In Tuscany. By Mabel Crawford. 
Morners or Great Men. By Mrs. Ellis. 
MartinEau’s ENGLAND AND HER SOLDIERS. 
Cantersury Sermons. By A. P. Stanley. 
Visits to Itaty. By Lord Broughton. 
Kine’s Itatian VALLEYS OF THE ALPs. 
Murrueap’s Lire or James Watt. 
Jonzs’s Naturatist’s AQUAVIVABIUM. 
Muuter’s LIreRATURE OF GREECE. 
Forster’s BiograPHicaL Essays. 
Manset’s Bampton LECTURES. 
Baron ALDERSON’s LIFE AND CHARGES. 
Bartuiz’s Memoir oF St, AUGUSTINE. 
BucxincHam’s Court or GrorGe IV. 
Anprews’s History oF JOURNALISM. 
Cousin Srrnua.——Hewen Linpsay. 
OsBorn’s CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 
Memorrats or Percy B. SHELLEY. 
To Cuna anp Back. By R. H. Dana. 
Owen on CLASSIFICATION. 
Dr Quincry’s SuGGESTIONS ON STYLE. 
Purups’s Progress oF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tuomson’s Story oF CAWNPORE. 
Sanrorv’s Histortcat StuprEs. 
Coterra’s History or NAPLES. 
Tar Roman Question. By E. About. 
Ruskin’s LECTURES ON ART. 
Carers oy Partizs. By D. O. Maddyn. 
A Lapy’s Tour Rounp Monte Rosa. 
Waar is Revegetation? By F. D. Maurice. 
Tax Two Stctres. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Prerr’s Henry THE THIRD OF FRANCE. 

X MorGan’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Hawxsvrew. By Holme Lee. 
Coxriencrs. By the Author of “Rita.” 
Senior's JouRNAL KEPT IN TURKEY. 
Essay on Lisgrty. By J. 8. Mill. 
Lyrtes or Lirg. By F. W. Farrar. 
Dr Quixcey’s x Bat SPECULATIONS. 
Jovrvat. By Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott. 
Lire or GaRrRannr. 
Wvrire’s Gosrgn inv Burman. 





‘The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


VOLUMES per Annum, 
Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 





FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION 


(Commencing at any date): 


Eicur Vorvmes at One Tre, Trree Guineas PER ANNUM, 
Pirteey Votumes at One Time, Prereen GuInEAS PER ANNUM, 


Of the best ana newest Works; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


4, 510, & 511, Now Oxford 8 Street, an and 20, 21, & 22, Museum Street, 


don 








MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. feap, 8vo, price 7s. 


IDYLLS OF 


THE KING. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 


London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





ONCK A WEEK. 


Contents of No. VIII. published this day, price 3d. 


A Fatal Gift. By G. U.S. MTlustrated by C. Keene. 

Nest-building Fish. By Charles Strange. Illustrated by 
Hine. 

River-Scenes in China. 

Ana. By E. J. 

The Belle of the Season. By R. A. Benson. Illustrated 
by Leech. 


3y Harriet Martinean. 


| A Good Fight. By Charles Reade. Illustrated by C. 
Keene. % 
The Strike. By Redivivus. 
Ship-Lifting or Unlaunching. By W. Bridges Adams. 
Domestic Servants in Hamburgh. By George A. Jackson. 
Over the Hills. By George Meredith. Illustrated by 
. K. Browne. 


Brapsvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 








UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 





NDER THE STATUTE 


* De Examinatione Candidatorum qui non sy unt de corpore 
Universitatis.’ 





In a few days will be published, price 3s. 6d. 
4" yx AMINATION PAPERS, DIVISION LISTS, 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES, &c., for the Examina- 
oe held in June, 1859. 


Lately published, price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 10d. 


[ XAMINATION PAPERS AND DIVISION 


LISTS, &c., for the Examination held in June, 1858. 


Also, price 1s. 6d. ; by Post, ls. 8d. 
Priest ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DELE- 
GACY RENDERED TO CONVOCATION, December 31, 1858. 


ee ne d for the a acy» at the AUS Mac Press; and 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


SEASIDE OR RATLIWAY. 
































par mn —— 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
s. d. s. d. 
1 6 Sketches and Travels in 
2 0 London . on & 
Tremendous Memoirs of 3.0 
tures of Major Gahagan.. 1 0,A Little Dinr at 
ae Soha Boots : —Cox’s mins’s—The Be naford io 
ia 0; Conspiracy ...... 1 0 
The Fitzboodle : 
0 26 
Novels by E ahaa Hands : 1 6 
—Character Sketches .... 6 The History of Samuel! Tit 
A Legend of the Rhine— marsh and the Gre: at Hog- 
Rebecca and Rowena.... 1 6) garty Diamond .......... 1 6 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
The Story of a Feather.... 2 0] Sketches of the English 1 6 
The Lesson of Life—The Punch’s Letters to his 
Lives of Brown, Jones, & BOM vccsennciencecsssces 1 6 
ROUBINI o'00<cécaacesase 6 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
a © hristmas S ‘arolin Prose 1 0} The Poor Traveller; Boots 
The Cr nthe Hearth 1 0 at the Holly Tree Inn; 
The Story of Little Dombey 1 0 and Mrs. Gamp.......... 10 
THOCNINES cicscicscs ° 10 





London: Brapsvury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Just published, price 4s. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES CLYDE, LL.D., 
Author of “ Greek Syntax, with a Rationale of the Constructions,” &c. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas Constasue! & Co, 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co 


i > 7 
YOPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, 
illustrating the National Music of England; with Remarks and 
Anecdote. Preceded by Introductions to the various Reigns, and a 
short Account of bry Minstrels. . CHAPPELL, F.S.A. The Airs 
harmonised by G. A. MACFARREN. In2 Yyols. imp. Svo. mI 8s. 


“ The main body of the book consists of a mass of erudition, no less 
copious than well digested.’’—Quarterly Review (July). 


Cramer, Beara, & Cuarrert, 201, Regent Street 





In 1 vol. price 12s. 6d. 
ICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES, and other 
Essays. By SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 


“He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted 
them of low degree.” 
Loneman & Co., London. 





MR. P. H. GOSSE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
ALABAMA. 
Just published, small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
1 ETTERS FROM ALABAMA (U. §.), chiefly 
4 relating to Natural History. By PHTLIP HENRY Gossk, 


F.R.S., Author of “A Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire 
Coast,” &c. &e. 


London: Morean & Cuase, Tichborne Court, 280, High Holborn. 





THE SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERY 
Just published, fep. 8vo. with facsimile, cloth, 3s. 


HE SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS, or, 


the MS. Notes of the Perkins folic shown to be of recent 
origin ; with an Appendix on the authorship of the Ireland For 
geries. By C. MANSFIELD INGLERBY, Esq., LL.D 


London : J. Russert Surra, 36, Soho Square. 





FORSTER’S GOLDSMITH. 
In One Volume, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. By JOHN FORSTER. With 40 Illustrations, 
after designs by C. Stanfield, R.A.; D. Maclise, R.A. ; John Leech, 
tichard Doyle, and R. J. Hamerton. 


“No author in this b Ney rhea and charming department of 
literature has ever exhibited so wide a range of knowledge and 
sympathy ; and though his hero had become a hackneyed topic, the 
originality with which the work is conceived and executed, the vast 
variety of facts, anecdotes and letters, which are now produced for 
the first time, the new and more truthful light in which the old 
materials are "disposed, render these Memoirs as fresh and novel as 
though Mr. Forster had been the first biographer of the poet, instead 
of the last... .This is real Brograruy.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1854. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie street, B.C. 





This day, post 8vo. cloth, 6s 


LD STYLES’S. By HENRY SPICER, Esq., 


Author of “ Sights and Fc tine ”« The Lords of Eltingham,” ie 


“ This cz upital story is ina great measure a reprint from ‘ House- 
hold Words,’ and held in its earlier form a deservedly high 
rank among the contributions to that periodical. Mr Spicer's 
style is the a imitation of Mr. Dickens’s own, The pathos is 
especially so. ‘Old Styles’ s’ has merit enough of its own to estab- 
lish a wide popularity.” —Literary Gazette. 


Landon: Boswortn & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 








Now ready, post free. 


OCCABELLA. A Tale of a Woman’s Life. 
By PAUL BELL. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


JPRESHFIELD. | By WM. JOHNSTON, Esq., 


Author of “ Nightshade.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
London: James Bracn woop, Paternoster Row. 
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Library of Old Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 


CHARACTERS OF BOOKS AND MEN, collected from the 
Conversation of Mr. Pope and hae eminent Persons of his 
Time. By the Rev. JOSEPH SPENCE, with Notes, and a 
Life of the Author, by 8. W SINGER, F.8.A. Second Edition, 
tine portrait, cloth. 6s. 


*.* A few copies on large paper, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, 
Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Lord Treasurer to Queen E! lizabeth, 
_ Earl of Dorset. Edited by the Hon. and Rey. R. W, SACK- 

ILLE-WEST. Fine portrait,cloth. 4s. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL. 5s. 


’ 

LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 
History of King Arthur, and coe Heroic Deeds of the Knights of 
the Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of 1634, com- 

ared with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notes and 
ntroduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de I Insti- 
tut de France, kc. 3 vols. 15s. 


HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD’S WORKS and DAYS.— 
MUSAZUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL’S FIFTH SA- 
TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introduc 
tion and meee S ied the Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispiece 
after W. Pass. 6s. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life of Chapman, by 
the rast RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis- 
piec s. 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
aimee, ise? the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 1. 
*,* A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 10s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


LILLY (the Euphuist). Now first collected. Edited by F. W. 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. 10s, 


*," A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 


or, Britain's Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. With Introduction 
by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 6s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS AND 
SONGS OF THE CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. Also, the Musical Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons, With Portrait after Hole. 4s, 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W. 
B. TURNBULL, 4s, 


THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and edited 
by J.0, HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 1s. 


“ The edition deserves well of the pepe , it is carefully printed, 
and the annotations, although neither numerous nor éxtensive, 
supply ample explanations upon a variety of interesting points. If 
Mr, Halliwell had done no more than collect these plays, he would 
have conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry. 
Literary Gazette. 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
"pebhit y revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 
2 vols. 

“ The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most precious and 
interesting monuments of the English Language and Literature, 
and also of the social and litical condition of the country during 
the fourteenth century.’ iterary Gazette. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 


PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER DAYS OF AMERICAN 
en ONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
FOR. Portrait. 5s. 


FRANCIS QUARLES’S ENCHIRIDION. 


Containing Institutions—Divine, Contemplative, Practical, 
Moral, Ethical, Economical, and Political. Portrait. 3s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W.B. TURN- 
BULL. Portrait. 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. With 


a Biographical Preface and Notes. By 8S. W. SINGER, F.S.A. 
The Second Edition, revised and augmented. Fine Portrait. 5s. 


.*s" Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress, 








vols. post 8vo. ls. 





JOHN Rvussevt Smirn, 36, Soho Square. 





New Work by the Author of ‘John Halifax.” 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN,” 
** A Woman’s THOUGHTS aBouT WomEN,’’ Xc. 


—>— 
ATHENZUM. 


**We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She 
writes from her own convictions, and she has the power 
not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. 
In her present work she is “fortunate in a good subject, 
and she has produced a work of strong effect. Thereader 
having read the book through for the story, will be apt (if 
he be of our persuasion) to return and read again many 
pages and passages with greater pleasure than on a first 
perusal. The whole book is replete with a graceful tender 
delicacy ; and in addition to its other merits, it is written 
in good, careful English.” 


PRESS. 


** The author of this novel possesses the signal merit of 
being a progressive writer. ‘ John Halifax’ was a decided 
improv ement upon its predecessors ; and here, in ‘ A Life 


for a Life,” we have again a marked advance upon ‘John 
Halifax.’ The book is signally the best its author has yet 
produced. The interest is in many parts intense, and is 


everywhere admirably sustained. Incident abounds, and 
both dialogue and style are natural and flowing. Great 
delicacy in the development of character, and a subtle 
power of self analysis, are conspicuous in ‘ A Life for a 
Life,’ while the purity of its religious views, and the 
elevation—the grandeur, indeed, of its dominating senti- 
ments, render its influences in every sense healthy and 
invigorating.” 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


Bx LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 
By MRS, OCTAVIUS OWEN. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


ADAM GRAME OF MOSSGRAY. 
By the Author of “ Margaret Mairianp,” 
Price 5s. elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, 
Will be ready on August 30, 


Forming the Sixth Volume of Hurst & Biackett’s STANDARD 
Library or Cuear Epirions or Porutarn Movern Works. 





Hurst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and ¢6. 6d. 


Now Reavy 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham. Rey. W. Cureton, D.D. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rev. E.M Goulburn, D.D. 





Bishop of Oxford. -J. A. Hessey, DD. 
Bishop of Carlisle. y. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Ripon. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 


Dean of Westminster. Rey. Thomas Jackson. 
Dean of Winchester Rey. Derwent Coleridge. 
Dean of Canterbury. Rey. Daniel Moore. 
Dean of Chichester. Rey. J. E. Kempe. 

Dean of Fly. Rey. Thos. Dale. 


Dean of Carlisle. Rey. J. M. Bellew. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth. Rey. A. B. Hutchison. 
Archdeacon Robinson, 
Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice, 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 





Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. 
an Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9s. 


Now Reapy. 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce. M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of 
Vice-Chancellor W. as Birmingham. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M y Samuel Warren, Esq., Recorderof 
Sir Hugh M. Cairns, M. z. Lord Wensleydale. (Hull, &e. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
The Lord Chancellor, the Attorney-General, and the Solicitor-General. 


Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers, 





——= 


STANFORD’S 
SERIES OF POCKET GUIDE-BOOKs, 





** Neat little Guide-Books, well pi and so well written as to 
be good reading, pe from ‘travel, while they are, at the same tine, 
furnished with maps, itineraries, and practical informatiga, for 
travellers.”"—Ezaminer. 


P ABI S. 
WITH PLAN OF PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
Price 3s. 6d. 





“ This is better than Galignani’s well known Guide."—Cyitir. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


A NEW GUIDE TO JERSEY, GUERNSEY, SARK, HERY, 
JETHOU, AND ALDERNEY. 


By F. F. DALLY, Esq., or Guernsey, 
With General Map, price 3s. 6d. 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 
By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. 





Next week, uniform with the above, price 7s, 


THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE RECULVERS TO THE LAND'S END, AND FROM 
CAPE CORNWALL TO THE DEVON FORELAND, 
INCLUDING ALL THE INFORMATION DESIRABLE FOR VISITORS 


QR TOURISTS, AS WELL AS FOR RAILWAY AND 
OTHER SHORT EXCURSIONISTS, 


By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. 
The ag will also be sold in Four Parts, viz. :—1. The Coast of Kent. 


ussex. 3. Hants and Dorset. 4. Dev on and Cornwall. 
Price 2s. each. 





Stanford's Catalogue of Books and Maps for Tourists, may be had on 
application, or per Post for One Stamp. 





London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W, 





CHEAPER EDITION. 


In 2 vols. price 12s. 


ADA M BED EE, 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
A New Edition, being the Fifth. 


Witiiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. uniform with “ Apam Breve.” 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
Bx GEORGE ELIOT. 


CONTAINING 


THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REY. AMOS BARTON. 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE-STORY. 
JANET’S REPENTANCE, 

Wit1am Birackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published. 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 


By CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C-B., 


Author of “ Discovery of the North West Passage,” “Leaves 
from an Arctic Journal,” &e. 


(Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 
In crown 8yo. price 5s. 


Wits Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





A NEW EDITION. 





THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
EDITED BY BON GAULTIER, 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY DOYLE, LEECH, AND CROWQUILL- 
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Mary Stuart. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
(Adam & Charles Black.) 


Weak, sentimental, luscious, idealising 
lamartine could not have had a better 
subject for his pen than that beautiful 
Mary, Queen of Scots, the loved, the 

rsecuted, the fascinating, and the frail. 

e might have expected the most romantic 

m-history from him; full of rhetorical 
ights and bewildering in its typographical 

undances; a poem-history made up of 
conjectures and psychology, with a poet’s 
lofty disregard of matters of fact. But 
Lamartine has been sober where we expected 
more than his usual intoxication, and has 
stood quietly on the earth when we looked 
for his sailing off in his many-coloured 
balloon all out of sight among the stars and 
the morning clouds. His little book is a 
history; more properly a monograph or an 
éude; but it is not a fanciful declamation, 
and it is careful not to be an advocacy. 
Itis a book that will anger Miss Strickland 
and Mr. Froude alike, neither of whom is 
content to sit in the seat of justice, or to 
weigh out even-handed measures. But 
vile it displeases the fanatics and partisans 
ofeither side, it will delight all those who 
are willing to study history without passion, 
and to accept historical characters for what 
they were, without insisting that they were 
what they should have been, or what we think 
they shouldhave been. Itis really a comfort 
in these days of passionate historians to 
meet with a book that is not vituperative, 
unjust, one-sided, and false, and to be able 
to read pleasantly and coolly, without being 
called on to hurl anathemas at the author or 
his treatment, according to the views we 
ourselves may hold. And we owe M. Lamar- 
tine thanks that he has had the good sense 
to reproduce Mary’s touching story, without 
thinking it necessary to make himself either 
champion or accuser, as almost everyone 
else has done. 

No new facts are elicited in this history, 
which simply follows the beaten track 
throughout, only walking a little more 
gracefully than most who have gone before, 
and carefully avoiding muddy places and 
equivocal passages. Doubt is thrown on the 
authenticity of the celebrated silver casket 
étters; but on the other hand it is acknow- 

as possible and perhaps even probable, 

that Mary both knew of, and connived at, 
the murder of Darnley; and certain that her 
Passion for Bothwell was as violent, as open, 
and confessed as her passion for Rizzio, 
Which began all her troubles. The story of 
the daughter by Bothwell, said to have been 
~orn at Lochleven Castle, and subsequently 
immured in the convent of Notre Dame de 
Sons, is spoken of as apocryphal and 
uworthy of belief. And indeed the evidence 
an too slight to be accepted, excepting by 
bs Most venemous of Mary’senemies. But 
: fn Froude can retail’ all the ignoble 
a. had almost said impossible 
¢rs,—of Anne Boleyn, and of Mary her- 

» We need not be surprised if people should 

'e what was very possible, very natural, 

fatal no means in itself an infamy. Those 
. vabington letters, which were the im- 
pidiate or pretended cause of Mary’s death, 
doubts, as do most, and throws 


the blame of forgery on Walsingham, with 
Elizabeth’s own concurrence thereto; while 
he dwells lovingly and warmly, but with- 
out affectation or sickliness, on her saintly 
bearing at that dreadful execution. He sums 
up his view of her character ably and well : 


“Tf we regard Mary Stuart in the light of her 
charms, her talents, her magical influence over all 
men who approached her, she may be called the 
Sappho of the sixteenth century. All that was 
not love in her soul was poétry ; her verses, like 
those of Ronsard, her worshipper and teacher, 
possess a Greek softness combined with a quaint 
simplicity ; they are written with tears, and even 
after the lapse of so many years, retain something 
of the warmth of her sighs. 

“*Tf we judge her by her life, she is the Scottish 
Semiramis ; casting herself, before the eyes of all 
Europe, into the arms of the assassin of her 
husband, and thus giving to the people she had 
thrown into civil war a coronation of murder for 
a lesson of morality. 

‘* Her direct and personal participation in the 
death of her young husband has been denied, and 
nothing in effect, except those suspected letters, 
proves that she actually and personally accom- 
plished or permitted the crime ; but that she had 
attracted the victim into the snare; that she had 
given Bothwell the right and the hope of suce- 
ceeding to the throne after his death ; that she 
had been the end, the means, and the alleged 
prize of the crime ; finally, that she absolved the 
murderer by bestowing upon him her hand,—no 
doubt can be entertained regarding these points. 
To provoke to murder, and then to absolve the 
perpetrator—is not this equivalent to guilt ? 

“In fine, if she be judged by her death—com- 
parable in its majesty, its piety, and its courage, 
to the most heroic and the holiest sacrifices of 
the primitive martyrs—the horror and aversion 
with which she had been regarded, change at last 
to pity, esteem, and admiration. As long as 
there was no expiation she remained a criminal ; 
by expiation she became a victim. In her history 
blood seems to be washed out by blood ; the guilt 
of her former years flows as it were from her 
veins with the crimson stream; we do not 
absolve, we sympathise ; our pity is not absolu- 
tion, but rather approaches to love ; we try to 
find excuses for her conduct in the ferocious and 
dissolute manners of the age ; in that education, 
depraved, sanguinary, and fanatical, which she re- 
ceived at the Court of the Valois ; in her youth, 
her beauty, her love. We are constrained to say 
with M. Dargaud—to whom we feel deeply in- 
debted for the researches which have guided us— 
‘we judge not—we only relate.’” 

On the whole it is a charming little mono- 
graph, admirably calculated for young 
people, and exceedingly interesting even to 
those who know every circumstance of Mary’s 
historical life by heart. For Lamartine can 
do nothing without throwing round his 
work his own peculiar grace and subtle 
charm, his supple style, the music of his 
rhythm, and the luscious eloquence which is 
so beautiful when it does not become cloying 
and excessive. And even through a transla- 
tion, we have still glimpses of all these 
beauties, especially in the present transla- 
tion, which is done freely and yet eloquently ; 
which is not a literal rendering, and yet 
contrives to preserve the spirit of the 
original. Lamartine’s view of the great 
struggle between Popery and Protestantism, 
or rather between Scotland and England, is 
worth copying: 

‘* Where, in fact, lay the true and permanent 
danger for Scotland? In the neighbourhood, the 
ambition, and the power of England. Had Scot- 
land at once become Protestant, as England had 
been since the time of Henry VIII., one of the 
greatest obstacles to her absorption by England 
would have disappeared with the difference of 
religion. Catholicism was therefore esteemed a 





part of Scottish patriotism, and to destroy it | ans.’ 





would have been to tear their native country from 
the hearts of the Catholic portion of the people. 

‘“Moreover, Scotland, ceaselessly menaced by 
the domination or invasions of England, stood in 
need of powerful foreign alliances in Europe to aid 
her in preserving her independence, and to furnish 
her with that moral and material support neces- 
sary to counterbalance the gold and the arms of 
the English, What were these Continentai 
alliances? France, Italy, the Pope, Spain. Scot- 
land lived by such imposing protection ; there lay 
her friendships, her vessels, her gold, her diplo- 
macy, her auxiliary armies. Now all those powers 
—Italy, Spain, France, the House of Austria, the 
House of Lorraine, had adopted the Catholic 
cause with fanaticism, as opposed to the new 
religion. The Inquisition reigned at Madrid ; the 
St. Bartholomew already cast its shadow ove 
France ; the Guises, uncles of Mary, were the 
very core of that league which attempted to 
proscribe Henry IV. on suspicion of heresy. 
Community of religion, therefore, could alone and at 
once interest the Pope, Italy, Austria, France, and 
Lorraine to maintain with a strong hand the 
independence of Scotland. The day she ceased to 
become part of the great Catholic system esta- 
blished on the Continent, she fell, having no ally 
left save her mortal and natural enemy—England. 
Looking at the political rather than the religious 
aspect of affairs under James V., an alliance with 
Protestantism was an alliance with death. M. 
Dargaud’s reproach of the dying king, therefore, 
may be an error engendered by his uncompro- 
mising predilection (which is also ours) for the 
cause of religious liberty. But religious liberty 
in Scotland at that time had no existence in either 
camp ; parties attacked each other with equal 
ferocity, and Knox, the deadly foe of the Catholics, 
was not less intolerant than Cardinal Beatoun who 
proscribed the Puritans. Kings had only a choice 
of blood, for the fanatics of each communion 
equally demanded that it should be shed. For 
Scotland, then, the question was purely a diplo- 
matic one. In confiding his daughter to Catholic 
Europe, James V. may have acted the part of a 
far-seeing parent and king. If fortune betrayed 
his policy and his tenderness, it was the fault of 
his heir and not of his testament.” 


And the following is a brightly conceived 
sketch of the young Scottish girl at the 
French court : 

‘* His widow, Mary of Lorraine, deposed from 
the regency by the jealousy of the nobles, re- 
conquered it by her ability, and allowed the 
cardinals—the usual supporters of thrones at that 
period—to govern the kmgdom under her. Her 
daughter was sought after by all the courts of 
Europe, not only because of her precocious re- 
nown for genius and beauty, but also, and prin- 
cipally, for the purpose of acquiring, by marriage 
with her, a right to the Scottish crown—an ac- 
quisition strongly coveted by the wearers of other 
crowns. After a journey to Lorraine and France 
to pay a visit to her uncles, the Guises, the 
Queen determined, by their advice, to marry her 
daughter to the Dauphin, son of Henry II. 

‘Diana of Poitiers, the Aspasia of the age, 
had ruled Henry II. for twenty years, as much 
by the love she bore him, as by the affection with 
which he regarded her; we know not, in fact, 
which of the two, the king or his mistress, may 
be said to have possessed the other, such a miracle 
of tenderness was the witchcraft of this passion of 
a young king and a woman of fifty. The Guises 
cultivated the friendship of Diana of Poitiers for 
the purpose of governing the League. 

‘‘The Queen-Regent of Scotland left her child- 
daughter in the chateau of St. Germain, to grow 
up under their protection in the atmosphere of 
that France over which she was destined one day 
to reign. ‘Votre fille est crue, et croit tous les 
jours en bonté, beauté, et vertu,’ writes the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, her uncle, to the Queen, his 
sister, after her return to Edinburgh, ‘le roi passe 
bien son temps & deviser avec elle. . . . Elle 
le sait aussi bien entretenir de bons et sages 
propos comme ferait une femme de vingt-cing 
‘Your daughter has grown much, and con- 
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tinues to grow every day in goodness, beauty, and 
virtue. . The King passes much of his 
time in amusing himself with her. She 
also knows well how to entertain him with wise 
converse, like that of a woman of five-and-twenty.’ 

‘*The learned and Italian education of the 
young Scottish woman developed the natural gifts 
she possessed. French, Italian, Greek, Latin, 
history, theology, poetry, music, and dancing 
were all learnt and studied under the wisest 
masters and greatest artists. In the refined and 
voluptuous court of the Valois, governed by a 
favourite, she was brought up rather as an accom- 
plished court lady than as a future Queen ; and 
her education rather seemed to fit her for be- 
coming the mistress than the wife of the Dauphin. 
The Valois were the Medici of France.” 


We might multiply such extracts to almost 
an infinity, but we have given enough to 
show the style of the work and the manner 
of the translator. The book is further en- 
riched with an Appendix of some seventy 
pages, compiled by the translator, and com- 
posed of extracts from all the best authorities 
bearing on those questions which have been 
the most doubted or the most commented 
on. In truth, the Appendix is of more 
historical value than the work itself, and 
will be found exceedingly useful in the 
school-room, or as a guide and indicator to 
the young student where to look for fuller 
information. The extracts are very un- 
sectarian, and are drawn from all available 
sources; and, though visibly leaning to 
Mary’s side, are not unjust, nor yet too 
openly the selections of a partisan. In a 
word, “ Mary Stuart” is a work which we 
can heartily recommend as a gift-book to the 
young, and we should be glad if we had more 
monographs of the same character, with as 
little bitterness, as much truth, and as much 
beauty in them. 





The Trade of Russia, considered from a 
European Point of View. By B. A. 
Kokoreff. (Wertheimer & Co.) 

Tne trade of Russia is a subject of immense 
importance. It embraces the commercial 
transactions of sixty-two millions of human 
beings, occupying an extent of territory 
which amounts to about one-sixth of the 
habitable globe, and embraces almost every 
variety of climate, soil, and natural produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Kokoreff, who is a man of great 
wealth and influence, has just returned from 
a three months’ tour in Western Europe, in 
the course of which he visited England, 
France, Belgium, and Prussia. The obser- 
vations he made during this trip, and espe- 
cially what he noticed in England, have 
turned his attention to the problem of 
developing the resources and increasing the 
wealth of his own country. 

To the consideration of this subject Mr. 
Kokoreff has devoted the work under review. 
It consists of a small pamphlet of eighty 
pages, which bears evident traces of having 
been written in French, and afterwards 
rather indifferently translated. At the first 
glance it would seem that so unpretending a 
production would be quite inadequate to 
serve any useful purpose when treating of 
so vast a theme; but the author's object has 
rather been to draw attention to the import- 
ance of the subject than to enter into its 
history or statistics. 

Russia possesses within herself immense 
natural resources, which only await an en- 
lightened policy for their development. Not- 
withstanding the severity of the climate of a 


oats grow in the north, and wheat and maize 
in the south; hemp, flax, and tobacco are 
also largely cultivated, while the produce in 
tallow, hides, and bristles is very consider- 
able. Valuable minerals are dug, especially 
in the Oural mountains, and the geological 
formation of the greater part of the European 
territory warrants the conclusion that coal 
exists in abundance. 

The geographical position of Russia is un- 
favourable to maritime enterprise, the whole 
of the northern and western ports being 
closed by frost during several months of the 
year, while her southern and central pro- 
vinces are to a large extent drained by the 
principal river into a sea without an outlet. 
Her intercourse with the rest of the world 
by means of her other large rivers is more- 
over at the mercy of countries that may be 
considered in the light of natural enemies. 

On the other hand, the inland navigation 
is capable of almost indefinite extension. 
The country, consisting of an immense plain, 
is intersected by large rivers whose ramifi- 
cations extend in every direction, and by 
means of canals uniting these rivers with 
each other, water transitis obtained from end 
to end of the European portion of this vast 
empire. When steam shall be applied to 
these natural arteries, as is the case in Ame- 
rica, the agricultural resources of Russia 
will receive an almost unparalleled develop- 
ment. 

But to return to our author. It is curious 
to notice the points of contrast between what 
exists in Russia and what our traveller 
thought worthy of observation in Western 
Europe. With respect to the condition of 
the lower classes here and in his own country 
the following passage will furnish materials 
for serious consideration to the thoughtful 
reader : 

“*T have had frequent opportunity of visiting 
the abodes of the peasantry in Prussia, Belgium, 
France, and England, and found everywhere, be- 
sides earthenware and metal utensils, a supply of 
under-clothing, bedding, furniture, glasses, books, 
in England even carpets—in short, all the appear- 
ances of comfort. When in England a landed 
proprietor takes you to view his grounds, he con- 
ducts you first of all to the cottages of the labouring 
people ; and such is nis regard for his fellow man, 
that he never enters any of these habitations 
without knocking at the door to obtain admission, 
so as not to disturb the family by his sudden ap- 
pearance. Nor let it be supposed that such a te 
of acting on the part of the landlord causes the 
working class to forget their duties; on the con- 
trary, they fulfil them conscientiously, as is evi- 
dent from the excellent state of the tillage and 
cattle. Such easy existence, consonant with human 
dignity, ensures moral tranquillity to the peasant ; 
the pulsations of his heart are regular; no weight 
oppresses his thoughts. And such moral quietude 
reacts on the organs of the labourer and promotes 
his physical strength. Whatever may be said 
about it, England—if her foreign policy be kept 
out of view—is the beacon that enlightens Europe, 
not merely by starting sound and luminous ideas, 
oe also by teaching their application to actual 

ue, 

We are unfortunately well aware that this 
picture is too highly coloured, and that a 
little closer inspection would tend to dispel 
to a certain extent the enchantment which 
distance has produced. But what an abyss 
of degradation is implied in the absence of 
kitchen utensils and tools, body linen and 
bedding to be inferred from such a passage! 

And when he speaks of the exportation of 
tallow and leather we have the following 
sketch of Russian comfort as it exists at 
present : 





great part of the country, rye, barley, and 





the candle for those nasty chips of wood that in. 
jure the sight, interrupt work, occasion numerons 
conflagrations, and which they use, for want of 
better, for lighting their cabins in all the northern 
and central parts of Russia, we shall scarcely hay 
enough of tallow to supply our home consumpticn, 
The same may be said of the hides required fo 
the boots that are to replace those shoes made of 
the bark of trees, now in use ina good half of 
Russia. We cannot but believe, at least we should 
be very sorry not to believe, that these things will 
one day become necessaries.” 


The condition of the peasant being so 
degraded we naturally expect agriculture to 
be in a corresponding condition, and we 
are therefore not surprised to alight upon 
our author’s description of the state of t 
great source of national wealth as it existgat 
present : 

‘With us in Russia, industry has had the 
start of agriculture which, on the whole, has r- 
mained stationary in its primitive simplicity, and 
exposed to all the chances of accident. Our 
manufactories produce luxuries, such as silks, 
porcelains, bronzes, glasses, whilst agriculture is 
ignorant both of drainage and irrigation ; artificial 
meadows are very rare; the implements of 
husbandry are, with few exceptions, such as were 
employed on the day when the plough traced the 
first furrows on the Russian soil. The peasant 
manufactures these implements himself, as well 
as he can, according to the feeble notions obtained 
by tradition from his forefathers ; and the trade 
of agricultural implement-maker is entirely m- 
known. 

“*On my visit to Scotland, I was surprised to 
find there piles of bones, imported from Russia, 
and intended to enrich its fields. I was informed 
that there existed in St. Petersburg a merchant, 
of the name of Stepanoff, who, for forty years, has 
been dealing in these bones, of which he exports 
annually to foreign countries upwards of 70,000 
puds. On my return to Russia, I made it a point 
to be introduced to Mr. Stepanoff, and ascertained 
from him that the large quantity of bones he 
exports is collected on the banks of the Volga, to 
commence at Kazan ; that he purchases them on 
the spot at the rate of three cop. silver a pud, 
forwards them to St. Petersburg, and sells them to 
the English at fifty cop. a pud. Before arriving 
in St. Petersburg, these bones pass through pro- 
vinces the soil of which is very poor and requires 
much manure; nobody, however, thinks of buy- 
ing them, and they are allowed to be shipped 
beyond the seas to fertilise the soil of Scotland. 

‘Our agriculture being in so unsatisfactory a 
state, a sufficient supply of provisions is guaranteed 
to our country merely by virtue of its vast extent; 
and, if our crops suffice for our wants, it is neither 
to the progress of agriculture, nor to the art of 
producing much with the smallest means that we 
must attribute it, but solely to the excessive 
labour of the peasants, who have to cultivate 
grounds of an immense extent; a labour which 
absorbs, in fact, the peasant’s entire existence, 
checks completely the intellectual culture requisite 
to make him appreciate the value ofthe most 
simple manufactured products, and prevents him, 
besides, from making savings.” 

Commerce, on the other hand, with those 
arts and manufactures, which depend on the 
luxury of the higher class, has been fo 
into a sort of exotic growth, which, however 
profitable it may be to those engaged im 
trade, is only of very limited extent, and does 
not benefit the great mass of the com 
munity : ail 

‘‘ Europe is mistaken in imagining that m ex 

orting its wares to us, it is trading with Russia. 
Not so, indeed! All our shops dealing in foreign 
goods, in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and the ge 
towns of the governments, exist only for 
nobility, the merchants, and the functionaries ; 
is to say, for about a million of people. It may 
also be allowed that the tradespeople of the pe 
and some peasants, an te of about 





‘“When the peasants will be able to substitute 


oll inferior 
million, consume manufactured goods of an inferio 
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description, the raw material of which is imported 





‘ ee é : 

public officials in Russia, whose corrupt 
from abroad. It follows that in reality Europe | practices are well known to be truly Asiatic 
trades not with ep but with two millions of | jn their character. Nothing could be more 

a ‘ asain Ee ee | a ae oe = 

Russians, amongst the sixty-two millions which | ; ' mternris , 
form her population. This shows also the lament- | ae ee boa pers. Biavre ne samt fe 
ably extravagant proportions which luxury has | ites md safaic th: 6% shite fs Ag 
attained in Russia, because all its imports, which | ~”* ‘cial peg = Lea latg tp ‘h oe he — 
amount to so considerable a value, are distributed ee speculation on such an extensive 
scale. 


amongst only two millions of individuals.” : ; 
But notwithstanding the great progress 








Having thus pointed out the disease, our 
author next suggests a remedy, and in | 
doing so he expresses great hope from the | 
emancipation of the serfs; and he very justly | 
exults in the improved condition which his | 


political economy during the three months 
of his foreign tour, he is still only a tyro, 
and would do well to take up his residence 


| Mr. Kokoreff has made in the science of 


country will enjoy, and the chances of rising 
in the social scale which will be thus thrown 
open to it: 


“At present a new and happy era is opening | 


om Russia. The Emperor has authorised the 
nobility of any government, who testify their 
desire of doing so, to deliberate freely in special 
committees as to the means of substituting tree 
for compulsory labour, and the possession of land 
for the possession of men. This is a great event ; 
oneofnote in history. We may thus expect that the 
Russian nobility, having become real latided pro- 
prietors—instead of proprietors of men, as hither- 
to—will comprehend the importance of a good 

icultural organisation, according to the system 
generally adopted in Europe, and will constitute 
themselves the representatives of the interest of 
the soil. The peasants, on their part, having 
become farmers, will apply themselves with more 
diligence to cultivation, because they will have 
full property in the fruits of their labour.” 

Other points on which he insists are the 
construction of roads between the different 
towns and villages, to enable the husband- 
man to bring his produce to market with 
greater facility ; the abrogation of the pass- 
port system, which only tends to prevent 
intercourse between the different parts of the 
empire; the reduction of the customs’ duties, 
and especially that on salt; the establish- 
ment of an adequate system of drainage; 
the abolition of all monopolies ; the situation 
of manufactories in more eligible sites where 
Water-power and fuel can be easily attained ; 
the introduction of agricultural machinery, 

sides many more. 

If Mr. Kokoreff succeeds in one half of the 
reforms above enumerated, he will be one of 
the greatest benefactors his country has ever 

own, not even excepting Peter the Great. 

order to carry out these philanthropic 
indertakings, he proposes to form a trading 
Company “to serve as an intermediate agent 
between the Russian producer and the 
European consumer.” This company is to 
consist of young men of property, each of 
Whom would subscribe 10,000 roubles, or 
15001. each ; each ten shareholders should 
constitute a division of the company, having 
4 chairman elected by the members of the 
Particular division from among them- 
selves, Each of these divisions, of which 
ere would be one hundred, would under- 
ee some branch of industry tending to 
velop the resources of the empire, the whole 
their aconfederation of companies, having 
in Seats in different districts, correspond- 
2g With each other, and playing, so to speak, 
nto each other's hands. 
ubtless an organisation of this cha- 
Meter, if efficiently carried out in a country 
% would have its liberty of action 
ductive by the executive, would be pro- 
of the best results; but the very 
feature of the concern which places its 
management exclusively in the hands of 
young men 


» tends very seriously to com- 
also be mad SS. i allowance must 


e for the rapacity of the various 











a thorough knowledge of the conditions upon 
which alone mercantile operations can be 
successfully carried on upon a large scale. 
He may be quite sure that whatever ano- 
malies may exist in the commercial transac- 
tions of his native country, each one of them 
has some reason for its existence, which must 
be cut down and rooted out in spite of all 
opposition before a new state of things can 
take root and flourish in its place. 

Nearly one-half of the pamphlet consists 
of paragraphs each of which begins with the 
question—* Why not?” to all of which the 
obstructive nature of an autocratic govern- 
ment and a corrupt police may afford the 
answer. Interspersed with these questions are 
tirades against corn-dealers, bankers, &c., in 
the old-fashioned strain which we have at 
length seen the folly of, but which still 
holds its sway on the continent, and the 
presence of which proves how little progress 


the author has made in the consideration of 


social questions. 

Finally, while giving Mr. Kokoreff credit 
for his patriotism, in endeavouring to place 
his country in the same prosperous con- 
dition as the rest of Europe, by cultivating 
the arts of peace, we can assure him that he 
is likely to obtain but little English capital 
until his scheme becomes much more deve- 
loped, and the prospects of success are more 
definitely set forth. The whole restrictive 
policy of the Russian government must 
indeed be thrown overboard, before the suc- 
cess of such an enterprise could for a moment 
be considered possible. 





The New and the Old; or, California and 
India in Romantic Aspects. By J. W. 
Palmer, M.D. (Sampson Low, Son, & Co.) 

By the aid of a lively imagination and a 

fluent style, Dr. Palmer has succeeded in 

producing a book of very unequal merit. 

The latter portion, which relates to India, is 

bald, unmitigated nonsense, quite unworthy 

of a writer. of such evident ability. His 
descriptions of English society in Calcutta 
are as untrue as they are vulgar, while his 
adaptations of the Hindoo mythology are 
wrought in the very worst taste of the 
funny school. He speaks of himself as 
being a surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and we are bound to take his 
word for the fact; nevertheless, like some 
other articles of faith, it is quite incom- 
prehensible. However, the earlier half 
of this motley performance is entitled to 
considerable praise, and, due allowance 
being made for a romantic temperament, is 
no doubt a graphic delineation of the dis- 
organised state of society in San Francisco, 
in the year ’Forty-nine. The picture is not 
an inviting one, and is probably overcharged, 
though its general outline bears unmistake- 
able marks of being an exact copy from the 
life. The account of the election for the 
office of comptroller is very amusing. 








| The candidates were two in number; the 


one, a strange anomalous being known as 
Old Paul, whose time seems to have been 
divided between humanitarian projects and 
heavy gambling; and the other, a famous 
= msaatbiter: 

lexan Ranger, who had greatly distinguished 
himself in the Mexican war. Up to four 
o'clock on the voting day the chances were 
all in favour of Old Paul, who had “ chartered 
the best stocked hotel on the Plaza, and 
opened free larders and bars.” But fortune 
is proverbially fickle, and on this occasion 


| at least the goddess was true to her attri- 
in some country where he could acquire | 


butes : 
‘* All at once the handsome ranger appeared in 


| the centre of the Plaza, gallantly mounted on a 


richly caparisoned and beautiful black horse. He 
wore the costume and arms of his famous corps, 
and bore himself like a man who needed only the 
apparition of a squadron of Mexican lancers, dis- 
puting his passage, to complete his satisfaction. 
Suddenly he plunged his ringing Mexican rowels 
into the shrinking sides of his steed, and dashing 
down the slope of the Plaza, taking some flying 
leaps by the way, sharply reined up the astonished 
and rearing animal in the midst of an admiring 
crowd gathered in front of the polls at the Parker 
House, whom he saluted with a gallant bow. 
Then he treated them to such feats of splendid 
horsemanship as would have satisfied Franconi or 
Ducrow, putting his steed to the headlong run, 
and bringing him up short, throwing himself over 
the neck of the foaming stallion, and firing his 
revolvers with unerring aim at small objects on 
the ground—leaping from the saddle with his 
bowie-knife in his mouth, and recovering his seat, 
the horse always at full speed, with the agility of 
the unequalled Cadwallader—hitting doubloons 
tossed in the air, again and again, and hurling his 
knife into posts with the precision of a Chinese 
juggler.—He was elected.” 


There are, of course, many anecdotes in- 
troduced with reference to gambling, which 
was carried on at San Francisco in those 
days in the most reckless and insane man- 
ner. ‘Two gamblers, named Briggs and Bas- 
sett, finding themselves each possessed of 
120,000 dollars’ worth of gold dust, agreed 
to play against one another until the whole 
amount owned but one master. Having 
supplied themselves with counters, they re- 
tired with a few intimate friends to a private 
apartment and sat down to faro at four in the 
afternoon. At the elbow of each was a glass 
of brandy and water of moderate strength, 
but neither ventured to smoke : 


‘Ten o'clock next morning found them yet in 
their places—both looking somewhat pale and 
fagged, but very quiet. Briggs had four thousand 
dollars left of all that he was worth in the world. 
The cards were dealt. The table at which they 
sat was near the door of the room, and just as 
Bassett, whose ‘say’ it was, was making up his 
mind, some one entered and stood behind him. 
Briggs eyed his antagonist over his hand, with a 
searching glare that held its very breath. Without 
noticing the entrance of the new-comer, with no 
flutter of his cards, without any startled glance, 
or even the movement of a finger, Bassett ‘went 
six thousand dollars.’ ‘Take the money,’ said 
the hunchback—and he took it. Briggs had two 
jacks, Bassett three kings. As the two tossed off 
great bumpers of raw brandy, Briggs remarked, 
as he rose to go off to bed: ‘If you had noticed 
that man, I might have borrowed the money and 
gone on a little longer; but when I saw that you 
did not turn to look over your shoulder, or drop 
the faces of your cards, | knew you had a sure 
hand.’ <A few days after that, the hunchbaek 
invested fifty dollars, borrowed from Bassett, in a 
miner’s outfit, and started for the diggings, where 
he died in a month, a helpless pauper.” 

Want of space alone prevents us from 
making further extracts even more ilhastra- 
tive of the lawless excitement which raged 
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like a fever among the early adventurers in 
the gold regions. It is much to be regretted 
that our vivacious author did not confine 
himself entirely to the New World, for in 
that case we should have had little to say in 
dispraise of his literary labours. 








The Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other 
Poems. By C. F. Alexander. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

Very pleasant is it to us, who have to wan- 
der through so much stilted commonplace, 
to peruse so much bad prose made still 
worse by being cut into lines of so many 
syllables, and who have so frequently to 
listen to the feeblest of strains in the vain 
hope of catching one genuine tone of original 
music—very pleasant is it to us to alight on 
a true singer now and then, although his 
strain be neither very lofty nor very new. 
Such an one is Mrs. Alexander. Her volume 
bears evidence of something more than mere 
poetic culture, although the educational 
element evidently predominates over what- 
ever native faculty she may possess. We 
have echoes of older bards interspersed with 
her own native minstrelsy; and not unfre- 
quently her infagery is tawdry and bare, and 
much the worse for frequent use. It does 
not spring from the occasion, but has been 
treasured up in the memory, and fits into 
its place designedly. 

This is not always the case, however, or we 
should never deem it worth while to call at- 
tention to Mrs. Alexander’s volume. Her 
merits are modest, and not likely to create 
much enthusiasm among general readers, 
but we consider it our duty to point them 
out, such as they are. We notice a sound 
poetical judgment, a well-cultivated estheti- 
cal taste in the selection of a subject. This 
is something ; and this is no little, in these 
days, when we are asked for sympathy 
where it is impossible to bestow it, and when 
the poet seeks to achieve a triumph simply 
by triumphing over the difficulties which 
he has himself created. We do not de- 
siderate any agonistic power in the poet; we 
do not wish him to wrestle with shadowy an- 
tagonists for the purpose of displaying his 
muscles, nor do we think it necessary that 
his theme should be so selected as to afford 
no other pleasure to the reader than that 
which might be supposed to arise from a 
feeling of astonishment that he had been 
able to surmount its difficulties. The instincts 
of the poet are as apparent in the selection of 
topics, as the powers of the poet are apparent 
in the manner in which they are treated. 

In this respect, Mrs. Alexander contrasts 
favourably with several poets of far greater 
mark and likelihood than herself. “The 
Legend of the Golden Prayers” is essen- 
tially poetical, even had it been told in 
plain prose instead of ornate verse. “It is,” 
says Lord Lindsay, in the first volume of his 
“Christian Art,” “a legend of Italian origin, 
of a lady of rank who vexed herself with 
the thought that her domestic interfered 
with her devotional duties. On one occasion, 
when she had been called away from church, 
she found, on returning, that the pages that 
she had missed in her ‘Breviary’ had 
been re-written in letters of gold, and that 
an angel had taken her place and prayed in 
her stead, during her absence.” This is the 
dead skeleton which Mrs. Alexander clothes 
with life and beauty. The piety and devotion 
of the great Countess Beata are admirably 
described. She kneels periodically on a 





to the castle, where, with her attendants— 
knight, and squire, and page of high degree 
—she offers up solemn sacrifice. On one 
occasion she absents herself, because she 
has bethought her of a certain woodman’s 
daughter who is dying in ignorance, in the 
darkness of the forest, where the melancholy 
sound of the wind among the branches, the 
pattering of the rain drops, the falling of 
ripe pine cones, are the only sounds familiar 
to the ears of the dying girl, whose only 
glimpses of the material heavens, dwelling 
as she does in the depths of the forest, have 
been given when the sturdy hand of the 
storm held back the branches for a space, 
and let her look upon the blue depths strewn 
with stars, but who has had no glimpse 
whatever of those spiritual heavens which 
are revealed by the Christian religion. Her 
the Lady Beata visits, much to the astonish- 
ment of her stately lady-in-waiting. The 
very pages are scandalised at their mistress’s 
absence from church. Even the priest who 
officiates is surprised at the unwonted ab- 
sence of the Countess. They little dream 
that she is pouring the solace of religion 
into the dying heart of the poor woodman’s 
daughter. Suddenly, coming they know 
not whence, a radiant stranger is seen kneel- 
ing upon the cushion of the great lady : 


Who is this that comes to pray ? 
Is it priest with stole of white, 
In a silver amice dight, 

Or a chorister gone astray, 

With a bended golden head 
Kneeling on the cushion red, 
Where the lady knelt alway ? 
Stay, O priest, thy solemn tone ; 
A strange voice is join’d to thine: 
O sweet Lady cut in stone, 

Lift for once those marble eyes 
From the gilded carven shrine 
Where thy silent warrior lies 

In the dim-lit chancel air ; 
Never, ’mid the kneeling throng 
Come to share thy vigil long, 
Was worshipper so rare. 

Ah, fair saint! she looks not back, 
And the priest unto a Higher 
Than the whole angelic choir 
Calleth ; so he doth not slack. 
But the people pause and stare, 
Even the pages dare not wink, 
And the rustling ladies shrink, 
And the women low are saying, 
Each into a hooded face, 

“Tis a blessed angel praying 
Tn our sainted lady’s place.”’ 


Not one of all the wondering host could 
ever afterwards trace the semblance of this 
bright creature; and although they looked 
into his face, they only saw bright features 
glowing, and 

Golden tresses like a crown, 


And the white wings folded down, 
And a silver vesture flowing. 


He had taken the place of the Countess, 
who was administering to the spiritual wants 
of the forlorn and outcast; and it was found 
that the letters of every page that had been 
read by the angel had turned into gold. 

Here is a little forest piece that would 
not disgrace the pen of any poet now living: 


But the lady treads the forest dark, 

Where the twisted path is rough and red, 
The huge tree trunks, with their knotted bark, 
In and out, stand up on either side ; 

Down below, their boughs are thin and wide, 

But they mingle darkly overhead ; 

Only sometimes, where the jealous screen, 
Broken, shows a glimpse of heaven between, 
And the light falls in a silver flood, 
Grows a little patch of purest green, 
Where, when in the Spring the flowers unfold, 
Lyeth a long gleam of blue and gold 
Hidden in the heart of the old wood. 
And a wider space shows on the verge 

Of the forest by a bright stream bound, 

That keeps fresh a plot of open ground, 
Whence the blind old woodman hears the surge 
Of the sea of leaves that toss their foam 
Of white blossoms round his lowly home, 
Whose poor thatch, amid that living mass 

Of rich verdure, lieth dark and brown, 

Like a lark’s nest, russet in the grass 





certain velvet cushion, in the chapel attached 


Of a bare field on a breezy down, 


The exquisite beauty of the lines which we 
have printed in italics will be perceived at 
once by the reader of taste. The following 
death scene is also very fine: 


Fair Beata kneeleth at her side, 
To her shrunken lip the cordial gives, 
Tells her gently that her Saviour lives, 
Gently tells her that her Saviour died. 
“Read, O Lady, read those words of sorrow, 
Part of rapture, and of anguish part, 
Which in presence of that awful morrow 
Jesus spake—the dying to the dying, 
When the dear one on His bosom lying, 
Caught them breathing from His breaking heart,” 
And the lady from her gospel olden 
Read, while ebbed the worn-out life away ; 
Paused awhile the — = holden 
By the exquisite beauty of the lay. 
Ah, did ever poem tell so sweetly 
To the saint the rapture of his rest ? 
Ah, did requiem ever lull so meetly 
Weary sinner on a Saviour’s breast ? 


But there comes a strange short quiver now, 
Creeping darkly up from chin to brow— 
Sweet Beata never look’d on death, 
And she reads on with unbated breath. 
But the blind man, sitting at the door, 
Crieth: ‘‘ Silence, for I hear a shout 
In Heaven, and a rustling on the floor, 
And the sound of something passing out, 
And my hair is lifted with a rush 
Of angels’ wings, They have pass’d by me. Hush!” 


“The Legend of Stumpie’s Brae” is a 
weird story, very powerfully told in the 
semi-Scottish dialect of Donegal. Many of 
the other pieces abound in fresh beauties. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the follow- 
ing exquisite lines, descriptive of a southern 
forest, extracted from a poem entitled “ The 
Lonely Grave: ” 
The silence of a southern day, 
When all the air is sick with heat, 
O’er forest leagues that stretch away 
Before the traveller’s weary feet ; 
He sees no restive leaflets quiver, 
No glancing rays that meet and part, 
The very beat of the broad river 
Is even, as a silent heart; 
And strange-shaped flowers of gorgeous dyes, 
Unmoved by any wandering breeze, 
Look out with their great scarlet eyes, 
And watch him from the giant trees. 

We hope we have said and quoted quite 
enough to prove that the author of “The 
Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other 
Poems,” is a genuine poet, and not a mere 
manufacturer of verses, musical or other- 
wise. 











Incidents in the Life of an Italian: Priest— 
Soldier — Refugee. By Luigi Bianchi. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 

Ir may be that the Pope has no better 

English friends than editors and authors 

who think it their mission to perpetually 

endeavour to write down the Popedom, and 
so annihilate it; but the mass of English- 
men are sufficiently liberal to oppose all 
systematic oppression whatever, and. per- 
chance many a good Protestant has felt a 
sympathy for Rome which he never would 
have experienced but for extravagant con- 
demnation of the Popedom by the Anglo- 
theological pen. And it is also just possible 
that such an author as we have referred to 
may be tyrannical himself, an oppressor of 
those under him, a man, in a word, who may 
result in a Romish priest, for religious eX- 
tremes follow the general rule, they frequently 
meet, and Popish intolerance and intolerance 
of Popery are not very dissimilar. The book 
under review is one of those works which, 
in the mind of every thinking man Te 
opens the whole question of Romanism, and 
does not present the most rational way 

in which to resist its claims. The day ° 

senseless raving at the Popedom is goné 

past, and the people, reading for themsel\ = 
learn that so mighty a spirit as per 
spere had some respect for Romanism, while 





in our own times the first of philosophers, 
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can speak with respect, even with kind- 
ness, of a faith which, though not their 
own, is that of millions of rational men. 
Far be it from us to express a belief that 

pery is gaining ground to any important 
extent in this land; but the fact of a family 
here and there being distressed by the know- 
ledge of the conversion or perversion of one | 
of its members to the Romish faith, is a suf- 
ficient justification for briefly considering | 
the safest mode of opposing a faith which will 
assuredly never again be regnant in Great 
Britain. Are not the doctrines of the Roman 
faith confessedly based upon the affections | 
rather than upon the reason? Then, is it | 








manism by unmeasuredly attacking its doc- 
trines? That this mode of opposition is the 
general one adopted by clergymen of the 
Church of England, very few theologians 
will be prepared to deny; and what has 
been the effect of this line of argument in 
these days, when a religious tone is again 
beginning to be felt? Yorkshire is that 
English county in which Rome has made 
the greatest strides. Yorkshire, which 
contains as shrewd, if not shrewder men, 
than any other district in England, is the 
stronghold of English Romanism. How 
is ths? If Protestantism appeals from 
Romanism as an unreasoning error, how 
comes it that the members of that section 
ofthe English most liableto sturdy opposition 
have been the first to yield a small percent- 
age of Englishmen converted to Romanism ? 
We believe the truth to be that the opposi- 
tion is falsely directed ; that the condemna- 
tion of the doctors rather than the doctrines 
should be the aim of English ministers; 
not an aggressive condemnation, but a quiet 
exhibition of the incompetency of man to 
assume the nature of God and to control 
And should “ in- 
fallibility” be urged in favour of this 
Roman priest, no better opposition could 
be returned than the fact that, original in- 
fallibility granted, nature suffers mutation— 
the Jewish religion has undergone change, 
and even Rome herself has added broad 
dogmas to her faith in these very days. 
In a word, if Romanism appeals to the 
reason through the affections, Protestant 
Opposition must adopt a similar plan, 
and totally abolish solitary appeals to the 
reason alone. 

Of Luigi Bianchi’s book, as illustrating 
Romanism, little can be said. It is very 
clear that the author has an animus against 
the Pope; and when we add that while he 
derides a Roman doctrine he speaks of it as 
“tremendous mystery,” we think we have 
written enough to lead us to a conclusion 
on the reader's part that the work must be 
read with caution, and laid down with doubt. 
Here is the illogical “ incident” to which we 4 
have just referred : 

“T then believed, and am still sure, that no 
celebrant can, for the first time, perform mass 
without @ profound sense of the high honour de- 
Hved from his office, and deep humility and 
° ara In regard to himself ; for he sees him- 

f, hot merely a participant, but the actual 
Worker in producing the tremendous mystery of 

ntiution. I did believe that the few 
in words a8 gee by me for the first time 
uae on ¢ qm the bread and wine in my 
divin mto the flesh, blood, soul, and_ entire 
j ty of our Lord and Saviour, as the Romish 
vgma sets forth ; and with this persuasion, the 
die ee nrnestees of my feelings, during the 
ved. ot my first mass, may be con- 





possible to destroy the influence of | 





“ i P 
Transubstantiation is an integral part of the 





Roman Church ; faith in it is the corner-stone on 
which she rests ; it is associated in the minds of 
the people with so many marvels—presented with 
such trembling gratitude as the highest miracle 
of divine grace—that the sacrament is adored with 
indescribable fervour. Priests and laymen follow 
the Host with full hearts ; prayers, groans, and 
tears of gratitude, sighs of tenderness, break from 
the faithful on meeting it; and the ceremonies 


| which surround and exalt the tremendous mys- 


tery conspire to spread a dazzling veil over the 
hearts of those who from infancy have been accus- 
tomed thus to view it; rendering it almost im- 
possible for them to recognise the absurdities 
contained in the doctrine. On the 15th 
of August, the day consecrated to the celebration 
of the Ascension of the Virgin Mary, I was to 
pronounce the panegyric at noon, and therefore 
performed the first mass, that 1 might break my 
fast early in preparation for the discourse. I went 
into the sacristy and put on the sacred vestments, 
and then went to say mass at the altar, where many 
communicants already knelt. After the preliminary 
ceremonies, I turned towards the kneeling peni- 
tents, and then opened the tabernacle to take out the 
pisside, containing the wafers which were conse- 
crated, and therefore no longer flour, according to 
Rome, but God in person. On approaching the 
circle to administer the communion, I opened the 
pisside, and, to my horror, beheld nothing but 
corruption : the Host was corrupted, and the 
people had been adoring this as God! Filled with 
disgust and horror, I closed the pisside, and 
excused myseif to the people as I best could, by 
saying the wafers were exhausted, and that the 
penitents should communicate when the next 
celebrant had consecrated fresh wafers ; for it is 
only during mass the priest consecrates.” 

Is there not here a contradiction in 
terms? The writer refers twice to tran- 
substantiation as a “ tremendous mystery,” 
and then he places the practical imposture 
of the doctrine before us in its most repulsive 
form. 

And so throughout the book. The author 
is an angry man, condemning a system to 
which he belongs by reason of his very 
nature and education. Such books do no 
injury to Rome—may even do her good; 
and in conclusion we trust that the time will 
soon come when Romish proselytism in 
Jngland will rather be arrested by calm 
knowledge than by angry disputation. 








Heroes of the Laboratory and the Workshop. 
By C. L. Brightwell. (Routledge & Co.) 
‘Some months ago,” says Mr. Brightwell in 
his preface, ‘‘as I was walking in the suburbs of 
the city in which I live, I met an artisan return- 
ing from work, to whom as he passed I offered a 
little book. The man courteously thanked me, 
and extended his hand to receive the gift. 
As he did so I was struck with the strange 
contrast between his broad labour-stained palm 
and my own slight fingers, which nearly touched 
his, and I experienced a feeling of peculiar and 
deep interest as I looked upon the working man 
with whom I was thus for a single instant only 

brought into contact.” 

Mr. Brightwell does not tell us the name 
of the little book which, in obedience to an 
unquestionably amiable impulse, he be- 
stowed upon the artisan in question ; but we 
are entitled to assume that it was one which, 
even in his own opinion, was but imperfectly 
calculated to interest the recipient. For 
when he went home that evening, his mind 
full of a new-born sympathy for the working 
man, and of a “ half envy for his feelings of 
honest independence,” he was seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to “ give him some- 
thing he would be glad to have, and to talk 
with him on some subject that would please 
and interest him.” It is to this desire that 
the volume now before us owes its existence. 











We are sorry to say that it does not appear 
to us likely to answer the purpose for which 
it is designed. It is scarcely to be expected 
that a man who has never been in any but 
momentary contact with the working classes 
should succeed in producing exactly the 
kind of book most suited to their peculiar 
requirements, and Mr. Brightwell is no 
exception to the general rule. The fault 
lies not so much in his choice of subject as 
in his manner of treating it. To talk toa 
workman on matters connected with his 
work is a very natural and probable method 
of exciting his interest; but in order to do 
so effectually, a somewhat more extended 
knowledge of the subject is required than 
can be obtained by a few hours of desultory 
reading. The plan adopted by Mr. Bright- 
well is to collect together a series of notices of 
the lives of some score of men who at various 
times have been distinguished as practi- 
tioners of some mechanical trade or profes- 
sion, or, in one or two cases, as students of 
some branch of physical science. Slight as 
the author’s fingers undoubtedly are, they 
can scarcely be slighter than these sketches. 
In not one of them do we find the smallest 
evidence that the author has any detailed 
acquaintance with the art or science of 
which he is speaking: a slender sprinkling 
of detailed facts, liberally seasoned with 
moral reflections and vague expressions of 
admiration, constitute the whole of each bio- 
graphy. The volume, both from the bright- 
ness of its exterior, the flimsy prettiness of 
its illustrations, and the unsubstantiality of 
its contents, might be an appropriate pre- 
sent to a very young gentleman of a slight 
mechanical turn, but would contrast strangely 
with the labour-stained palm of the practical 
workman. With a view, we presume, of 
exciting the interest of workmen of all de- 
scriptions, Mr. Brightwell has selected repre- 
sentatives of the most diverse kinds of 
mechanical callings. Thus, the cotton-spin- 
ner may read of Arkwright, the watch- 
maker of Breguet and Graham, the engineer 
of Stephenson and Watt, the potter of 
Palissy and Wedgewood; and the carpenter, 
the architect, the metal-worker, the printer, 
the piano-maker, the automatist, and the 
lithographer, will all find their special re- 
quirements not less punctually and effec- 
tually supplied. The laboratory, though on 
the title-page of the volume it is placed on an 
equality with the workshop, holds in reality 
a very subordinate position, having only two 
representatives, Berthollet and Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. We confess to an inability to 
understand the subtle distinction by which, 
while the former is called a chemist, the 
latter is designated as a chemical philo- 
sopher. Berthollet is introduced as the dis- 
coverer of the application of what Mr. Bright- 
well calls oxy-muriatic acid to bleaching pur- 
poses, and Davy as the inventor of the 
safety-lamp. If Mr. Brightwell is aware of 
the two facts—that what Berthollet called 
oxy-muriatic acid is now generally known as 
chlorine, and that Stephenson disputes with 
Sir H. Davy the invention of the safety- 
lamp—we cannot conceive why in the one 
case he has risked making himself unintel- 
ligible by employing an obsolete term, and 
in the other has docked one of the greatest 
heroes of the workshop of one of his proudest 
claims to distinction. Mr. Brightwell winds 


up his volume by devoting a chapter to the 
celebration of three workmen, the appear- 
ance of whose names will, we think, cause 
These are Bezaleel, 
Our readers will recognise 


some little surprise. 
Hiram, and Paul. 
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the two latter names, but many of them may 
require to be reminded that Bezaleel was the 
name of the artificer who was entrusted with 
the construction of the first tabernacle. We 
cannot congratulate Mr. Brightwell on his 
judgment in this instance. It is scarcely as 
a tent-maker that St. Paul is now known and 
honoured; and though the fame of Hiram 
and Bezaleel rests upon the fact that they 
were workmen, we hardly know enough 
about them to enable us to draw any useful 
lesson from their lives or works. Why, we 
may fairly ask, is Tubal Cain forgotten? If 
Mr. Brightwell had abstained from the in- 
troduction of what can only be regarded as a 
scriptural tag, his book, though perfectly 
useless, would at least have been free from 
any serious offence against taste. 








Photograms of an Eastern Tour. By &. 
With original illustrations. b vol. (Shaw.) 
THE journal of a mere ordinary tourist is 
never a very satisfactory affair, viewed as a 
literary work. The style of its composition 
never reaches a very high standard. The 
sentences (as in the present instance) are 
often abrupt, disjointed, and unmusical, and 
are sometimes jumbled together in a manner 
that is highly dangerous to the nerves of the 
fastidious critic. Another fault is, that it is 
sure to contain a deal of superfluous matter 
—stuff that might be tolerated amiably 
enough by the “home circle,” but which 
may be ridiculous when addressed to the 
public. Still, as a man may have wit without 
grammar, so may a tourist’s journal contain 
many interesting facts and observations 
though told in a very indifferent manner ; and 
according as these facts and observations are 
amusing and instructive or otherwise, so is 
the interest of the reader enhanced or 
diminished. The business of the traveller 
is to help us to compare the manners, habits, 
customs, and costumes of other nations with 
those of our own. We learn from him what 
opinion is entertained of us abroad, and are 
in turn assisted to form some opinion of 
those ~~ through whose land he travels 
and to whom he introduces us. We obtain, 
at an easy rate, results which he himself has 
only gained at great cost and inconvenience, 
and sometimes even at the risk of his life. 
We start with him, not having the trouble 
of preparation; we cross the sea without 
inconvenience. He takes us to all places in 
his route that are worth visiting, explains to 
us many curious matters that would other- 
wise be uninteresting, and gives us the 
benefit of his opinion on things in general 
as we pass along; briefly, in reading the 
journal of an educated and intelligent tourist, 
the reader becomes the traveller, while the 
author accompanies him in the capacity of 
cicerone and interpreter. We pass from 
these general remarks to speak more par- 
ticularly of the book entitled, “ Photograms 
of an Kastern Tour,” which, in plain terms, 
is a journal of an overland tour to Palestine, 
and includes a period of about five months. 
We are informed by the author in his pre- 
face that his notes were originally intended 
“for the sole perusal of the home circle,” 
but were afterwards amplified with the view 
of publication for the benefit of some re- 
ligious society. In one of his letters, he 
says, “I write down everything I see that 
seems characteristic or likely to amuse you.” 
Starting with this object, the author has 
succeeded in placing before us a tolerably 


interesting bogk, containing a good deal of 


scholarly allusions, and tit-bits of character 
and scenery. 

The style, as we have before intimated, 
is very indifferent ; but the whole is written 
in a tolerant, Christian spirit. We shall 
select a few extracts as specimens of what 
the author considers “characteristic or 
amusing.” 

At Dresden he writes, “ At the reading- 
room here, I observed a notice, only in Eng- 
lish, requesting people not to keep the news- 
paper more than twenty minutes.” John 
Bull has a bad character then at Dresden, and 
we are afraid that he deserves it in this in- 
stance; he is not remarkable for politeness 
and consideration in small matters. 

The following was written at Corfu: 


‘¢ The Pasha of Yannina went away to-day. He 
gave about 100/. worth of presents to the suite 
here, and the sailors of the steamer, which had 
brought him twenty-five miles, and kissed the Lord 
High Commissioner at parting.” 


A compliment which, we believe with the 
author, he would most willingly have dis- 
pensed with. Of the people at Corfu, he 
says: 

‘* They care wonderfully little for all classical 
associations. I think some of the best educated 
men in the garrison would prefer going to Albania 
to shoot pigs, to visiting Athens.” 

How quickly our love and veneration for 
beauty (of any kind) cools and diminishes as 
soon as we have the full power of enjoying 
it! 

In another place he tells us that a French 
traveller inquired if the Parthenon was not 
the house of “ Madame Minerve.” 

While at the famous convent of Megalo- 
spilaon, “ being ignorant of Greek customs, 
he committed the enormity of eating instead 
of tasting the excellent sweetmeats placed 
before him.” This brings forcibly to our 
remembrance an anecdote of an Englishman, 
who, being for the first time at a French 
table dhote, at Calais, when a dish with 
about a dozen slices of roast beef in it was 
handed to him, that he might take a slice 
and pass it round—quietly appropriated to 
himself the whole dish, inwardly admiring 
French liberality, and utterly unconscious of 
the fact that the rest of the company were 
gazing at him, with amazement and wonder. 

** Our donkey-boy is anxious to become a hadji 
by going to Mecca, which he likened to our going 
to Jerusalem. He asked me about English rail- 
ways, and expressed wonder. I said, ‘ English do 
that, Mahomet no do that,’ which seemed to 
startle him.” 

This we look upon as the first dig towards 
undermining the Mohammedan donkey boy’s 
faith, and planting a new one, so as to bring 
him on an equality with his brethren in this 
our Christian land. Those who are interested 
in the conversion of the eastern donkey-boy 
will be glad to read the following specimen 
of his general intelligence and sociability : 

‘* We had a clever donkey-boy to-day, who was 
very proud of his donkey, which he cleverly asked 
me to change with my , who had a large 
awkward one, wishing, I think, to get a lighter 
one upon his own, and was very happy when I 
assented. His English is too limited for courtesy. 
He says, ‘ Now you stop,’ ‘Get off.’ When tired, 
he says ‘his legs were plenty sick,’ because the 
donkeys ‘plenty run.’ He admired the towel 
round my travelling cap, ‘Where you get your 
turban?’ I said, ‘Oh, that’s my own turban.’ 

‘ Oh yaas, Inglis’s turban.’ ” 


After this, we think that the members of 
the profession who pursue their calling on 








information, pleasant, well-bred gossip, many 


Ramsgate, and Brighton sands, will agree 
that their profession is not disgraced in the 
East. That portion of the book which 
relates to Pilsetine will be read by the 
Scriptural student with peculiar interest. 








The Dog, in Health and Disease. By Stone- 
henge, Author of “The Greyhound,” &. 
(Longmans.) 

STONEHENGE is a well-known sporting author, 
indefatigable at the pen, experienced in the 
field, perfect in the kennel. His “ General 
Dictionary of British Field Sports” is an un- 
failmg resource to the weary sportsman, 
who can always take it down from the 
shelf and solace himself with the vivid pur- 
‘suit in imagination of sports of which fate 
may for the moment have precluded the 
enjoyment. His previous volume, on “The 
Greyhound,” prepares us fully to expect the 
present venture at his hand, and is scarcely 
less wanted as a treatise of general informa- 
tion than the other as a monograph. “For 
instance,” asks Stonehenge : 

‘* Where shall we find a sufficient description of 
the spaniels and terriers, or of the various retrievers 
for which such large sums are often given? Who 
will be able to discover, from any written account, 
the difference between the Springer and the Cocker, 
or between the Clumber and the Sussex spaniels? 
Who, again, will tell us the colours and forms of 
the Skye and Dandie Dinmont terriers, or the 
characteristics of the English toy terriers, pugs, 
and Maltese dogs? Yet there are thousands and 
tens of thousands who take a great interest in 
these animals.” 

It may readily be surmised, therefore, that 
the object of Stonehenge is to impart practi- 
cal information. So eminently practical is 
the man that he knocks at once upon the 
head the hybrid theories of men of science, 
with equal disregard of Buffon, the first of 
them, and Bell, the last. And it is nota 
little singular that, in sagaciously adopting 
F. Cuvier’s divisional arrangement of dogs, 
he tacitly establishes the relationship always 
found to subsist betwixt the best theorists 
and the best practitioners. The natural his- 
tory of the dog he cannot, of course, ignore, 
although unceremoniously rejecting the no- 
tions of its descent from the wolf or the 
jackal by crossing with the fox. On_ the 
contrary, “Book First” is devoted to 
the theory of its progenitorship; but his 
boast is not so much that of following or 
confuting the great scientific authorities, as 
that of presenting “a faithful transcript m 
writing of oral records treasured up by 
breeders of the dog in all its varieties.” For 
the first time we may perhaps recognise I 
this the full common-sense history of this 
most valuable domestic creature; Colonel 
Hamilton Smith’s two volumes in the Natu- 
ralist’s Library (Sir W. Jardine’s) taking the 
same view, with only very limited means 
supporting it. 

A true naturalist, in fact, would say at 
once, from the arrangement and number ¢ 
mamme in the dog, that the animal could 
not be derived from the wolf, but was 5 
generis. The same inference is clearly due 
to several other facts connected with It, 
such as the uniform destruction of all = 
great races into a rough breed and a smoot 
breed, as in the case of the Scotch and Eng- 
lish greyhounds, but altogether irrespective 
of climate; as also the fifth toe found 12 
terriers in common with the dogs of Terr 
del Fuego; and, above all, the extent 
which dogs differ from most animals inte Z 
lectually. Modified by education, a dog 1” 
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ringly to accommodate his voice to his feel- 
ings ; he can bark, bay, howl, yelp, whine, cry, 

1, and snarl so as to prove his owner- 
ship of a whole vocabulary of expression. 
The page of anecdote presents innumerable 
examples of his sagacity. Nothing is possi- 
bly more remarkable as an evidence of the 
activity of the canine mind than the faculty 

essed by dogs of dreaming. In fact 
dogs have been a distinct and cherished race 
of humble companions to man from the first 
of times; from long antecedent to the date 
when Anubis, the watch-dog, was wor- 
shipped in the dog-star rising as a warning 
against the inundations of the Nile; and 
the dog was an image guarding the Penates 
in the Vestibulum of the Roman. The 
Oriental nations still protect and feed dogs 

miscuously, till they become an almost 
intolerable nuisance in the streets—yet use- 
ful alike as scavengers among the filth, and 
surgeons licking the outcasts’ sores. We 
shall adhere to our model in copying Stone- 
henge’s avoidance of canine antiquities ; and 
yet it may as well be noticed that the 
Greeks had sixteen or séventeen kinds of 
hunting dogs; prick-eared curs they must 
have been, if the relics of the Crimean war 
have restored to us the true type in 
some of the most ugly and consequently 
most fashionable pets now in vogue. 
Colonel Hamilton Smith has, however, with 
justice remarked that in Ovid’s descrip- 
tion of Actzeon’s hounds—no doubt, he says, 
the picture of a complete set of dogs of the 
age of Augustus—there is an extraordinary 
mixture of dogs of different qualities, charac- 
ters, scent, sight, velocity, voice, size, colours, 
nature of hair, &c. Poets, however, are 
proverbially bad naturalists, and the mere 
“Metamorphoses ” of Ovid would prove him 
one of the worst. One great fact may be ac- 


. cepted, however, amidst the research into 


canine antiquity, and it is that, so far at all 
events as artistic remains are concerned, the 
endular-eared mastiff was late in making 
appearance among domesticated dogs. 
this brings us back to Stonehenge. 

The varieties of dogs there is no passing 
over. Stonehenge finds them in abundance 
whereof to treat, independently of the innu- 
merable nondescripts which he fathers rather 

cetiously on the dog-fanciers. A little 
science is found useful after all in reducing 
these into classified order. 1. Wild and 
half-reclaimed dogs hunting in packs, of 
which the examples are the Dingo, the Dhole, 
the Pariah, &c. 2. Domesticated dogs hunt- 
ing chiefly by the eye, and killing their game 
for the use of man, as the Albanian dog, 
Deerhound, &c. 3. Domesticated dogs hunt- 

ig chiefly by the nose, and both finding and 
their game, as the Southern hound, 

© Bloodhound, Staghound, Foxhound, 
mer, Beagle, &c. 4. Domesticated dogs 
game by scent but not killing it, 


being chiefly used in aid of the gun, as | 


, Setters, and Spaniels. 5. Pastoral 

; and those used for purposes of draught. 
" Watch, house, and toy dogs. And finally, 
The breeds, Retrievers, Lurchers, &c. 
enumeration really affords as rational 
exact a conspectus of the dog family as 
Ps ale word about these divers dogs 
bee ne tothe real purpose of the work 
“in h us—canine economy—their treatment 
ealth and disease,” that which renders 

» Raa truly valuable, and in all future 
mag ndispensable accession to the sports- 
of ote library. _The dingo is the wild dog 
is Caplets with up-curled tail; the dhole 
native dog of India, resembling the 


dingo in all but the tail, which though hairy 
is not bushy ; pariah is the general name for 
half-reclaimed dogs swarming in the Indian 
villages. The ekia or deab is the disowned 
rather than wild dog of Mohammedan Africa, 
resembling a wolf, but of varied colour and 
spotted tail. The external shapeis the same 
of the rough Scotch greyhound for coursing 
hares and of the deerhound; but each, having 
been kept to its own game, is nevertheless 
exclusively adapted to its particular pursuit. 
An engraving, by L. Wells, of a deerhound 
of the pure Glengarry breed, 28 inches high, 
34 inches in girth, bred by W. Meredith, 
Esq., Torrish, Sutherland, by the bye, is a 
fine example of thestrikingand beautiful illus- 
trations on wood with which this handsome 
volume is crowded. That elegant animal the 
smooth English greyhound must have existed 
in Britain from a very early period, as a law 
of King Canute, mentioned in a very early 
Welsh proverb, precludes the commonalty 
from keeping one. Mr. A. Graham, formerly 
celebrated for the rough’ Scotch breed, has 
abandoned their use, excepting when largely 
crossed with the smooth. And though 
gradually dying out, some of the best dogs 
have still a strain of the rough in them. The 
possession of greyhounds, once restricted by 
law to owners of landed property of 100/. 
value per annum, has now extended (under 
the game law of 1831) to country gentlemen 
and farmers in rural districts, professional 
men and tradesmen in cities and towns, until 
there are now in the country some 15,000 or 
20,000 of these animals. With regard to 
the points of the greyhound, Stonehenge 
holds it still impossible to dissent from the 
dog-grel of Wynkyn de Worde (1496) : 

The head of a snake, 

The neck of a drake, 

The back of a beam, 

The side like a bream, 

The tail of a rat, 

And the foot of a cat. 

The snake’s head is not, however, to be 
taken literally ; he would rather have a full 
development of brain, as giving “a clever 
dog.” The neck, like a drake’s,should indeed 
be thin. The back in strength like a beam. 
The side means the chest, and bream-like 
form its width at the angles of the ribs. 
The rat-like tail is simply a sign of high 
breeding. Cat-like feet have been so care- 
fully cultivated that those of some breeds are 
even rounder. Of course there are more 
important essentials overlooked in the 
rhymes, but we cannot enter on their con- 
sideration. The little Italian greyhound is 
justly termed by Stonehenge “one of the 
most beautifully-proportioned animals in 
creation.” It is bred in perfection in the 
warm climates of Spain and Italy; but in 
these countries, as in England, used only as 





a pet. It is found incapable of holding even 
ba rabbit in coursing. Golden fawn is the 
| most prized colour; dove-coloured fawn the 
next; then cream-colour and blue fawn. Of 
the heavy slow-hounds (generally identified 
with Southern and Northern and Old Tal- 
bots) there are still several small packs in 
Devon, Yorkshire, Sussex, and South Wales 
(but it is doubtful how far they represent the 
ancient breeds). The bloodhound really 
possesses an unerring power of scenting the 
blood of a wounded animal, man or beast. 
Mr. Grantley Berkely has long been cele- 
brated for his breed; and his dog “ David” 
figures, as he has a good right to do, upon 
the frontispiece of this volume. Stonehenge 
imagines “the old true English staghound ” 
to be “ nearly if not quite extinct,” although, 





he says, there were some of these until very 












lately in the pack of the Devon and Somerset 
staghounds. He is quite mistaken. At 
Chillingham Castle, where even the aborigi- 
nal breed of white wild cattle is maintained, 
Lord Ossulston, now Earl of Tankerville, has 
carefully maintained this noble race of dogs. 
They are not a larger foxhound, nor any- 
thing like it; but a much more powerful, 
self-coloured, hard-haired cream or fawn. 
The foxhound is pronounced by him a 
wonderful, but evidently an artificial, 
animal—even his boasted small rounded ears 
being due to the huntsman’s irons, which 
remove the pendulous portions lest they 
might get scratched or torn in the chase. 
The harrier is a dwarf southern-hound with 
infusion of the greyhound. Even the beagle 
is now almost displaced by dwarf specimens 
of foxhound or crosses. ‘here are four dis- 
tinct kinds of terriers—the old English, 
Scotch (Dandie Dinmont inclusive), Skye, 
and toy-dog. Everybody knows what they 
arelike. We have some characteristic wood- 
cuts of Dandies, given from photographs, 
amongst the illustrations. The Spanish 
pointer, too heavy-sterned, is nearly super- 
seded by the modern English dog. The 
stern is the tail, which is observed to re- 
semble the sting of a wasp. The colour 
should be principally white, that the dog may 
be seen among heather, in clover or turnips. 
The setter, English or Irish, is commonly 
supposed to be the old spaniel. He is more 
difficult to break than the pointer, who 
rarely forgets, whilst the setter frequently 
requires a second set of lessons. The stern 
or flag is set on lower and furnished with a 
brush of long hair. There are, however, 
many more dogs to be noticed than, so far 
as we are concerned, can “ have their day.” 
The shepherd’s dog and Newfoundland, for 
instance, the bulldog and mastiff, nay, even 
the poodle—pretty creature, with all his coat 
on, described as endowed with “more in- 
telligence than falls to the lot of any other 
dog”—we should despair of doing justice 
to dogs of such exalted merit. 

Now comes the practical part of the book 
—clearly written, methodically arranged,— 
minute and agreeable directions for the 
breeding, rearing, breaking, and manage- 
ment of the dog in-doors and out ; details 
involving not only the maxims of breeding 
and the practice of breaking, but the con- 
struction of kennels, the entering of hounds, 
and their subsequent employment in cours- 
ing, hunting, shooting, &c., not even ex- 
cluding ferreting. Perhaps the most valu- 
able book of the three into which the volume 
is divided is that devoted to the treatment of 
disease in thedog, which, commencing with his 
anatomy and physiology, goes on to show the 
remedies best suited to his distempers and the 
best modes of administering them. Important 
chapters are added on fevers, inflammations, 
diseases accompanied by prostration, those 
arising from mismanagement, or neglect and 
accidents, &c., requiring surgical aid. Now 
that we have read this book we are really at 
a loss to understand how the owners of dogs 
have hitherto got on without it. Every 
country gentleman and public or private 
sportsman should treasure it. 





Letter Book of James the First. (Literary 
Gazette, Parts June and July, 1859.) 


TuerE are two distinct classes of docu- 
ments which composeour national archives,— 
state papers, and public records. They were 
formerly in the custody of separate officers, 
the state papers under the care of the Secre- 
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taries of State from whose departments 
they emanate, most zealously and jealously 
preserved in our State Paper Office, while 
the public records were kept, some very care- 
fully at the Tower, others at the Chapter 
House, others behind the panelling of the 
Rolls Chapel, while others rotted in the | 
stables of Carlton Ride. By a recent de- | 
cision of the Lords of the Treasury the | 
State Papers and the Public Records have | 
been united into one department, so that 
Her Majesty’s State Paper Office is now | 
called, the State Paper Branch of the Pub- | 
lic Record Department; the whole in the 
custody of the Master of the Rolls, the 
Secretaries of State still retaining an active 
authority over the state papers of modern | 
date only. | 

We have never been able to see any | 
analogy in the character of the state papers | 

and public records, and so we have always | 
held that the union of the two departments | 
was an unsuitable arrangement, and unfair | 
in giving a seeming preference to the Public 

Record Department. The public records 

consist of charter-rolls, the close rolls, inqui- 

sitions post mortem, subsidy rolls, and a 

variety of other documents of a legal charac- 

ter, all undoubtedly of great value; while 

the state papers consist chiefly of letters, the 

correspondence, in fact, of the successive 

sovereigns of England, their secretaries and 

ambassadors in foreign countries. Thus 

a state paper is certainly a public record of 

the very highest importance, in a general 

though not in its technical meaning ; but as 

we cannot see that public records, such as 

inquisitions, proceedings in Chancery, and 

80 on, are state papers, we think, as we have 

said, that the bringing of the two classes of 
documents together is unsuitable and, in a 

certain way, destructive of the very high value 

which has ever hitherto attached to the 

state papers; for this class of our national 

documents is, we believe, the most complete 

in the world, most especially and chiefly 

valuable for its integrity—the different series 

being preserved in almost perfect continuity 

from the time when the office was first insti- | 
tuted, the whole arranged geographically 
and chronologically. 

The state papers are arranged in the State 
Paper Office, as we have said, geographically ; | 
it might be termed a national arrangement, 
in that the papers emanating from the dif- 
ferent nations are kept together. Thus the 
correspondence of tle French Ambassadors 
with the Foreign Secretary is continuous 
under one gencral heading, “ France,” for 
three hundred years; so, also, with Spain, 
Italy, and other countries. Thus the letters 
of the successive residents at the Court of 
Edinburgh, before the union of the two | 
realms, are all preserved in one chronological 
series (as the secretaries of that state received 
the papers, and dated them from day to day), 
under the head of “Scotland.” ‘Thus also 
the Colonial papers are all kept together. 
Thus we have a sustained narrative, by eye- 
witnesses, of what went on at their respective 
courts. Thus we get a clear insight into the 
policy of the respective and successive minis- 
ters, their conduct, their character, as well as 
that of their sovereigns, in times, at least, 
when we had autocrats and imperious rulers 
at home as they have now abroad. Thus the 
materials for our political history are ar- 
ranged for us fitly ; and we trust,as the pub- 
lic good must ever be considered before 
private interests, that this national system of 
the arrangement of our state papers may 


| mentioned in the pages of historians. 


any private or particular works, be they of 
ever so much magnitude or importance. 
That the state papers are still kept in Her 
Majesty’s State Paper Office, apart from the 
Rolls records, is most satisfactory ; and we 


| believe that’ under the wise superintendence 


of the present Keeper of the Records they 
will remain so. 

The richest field for the student, without 
doubt, is the State Paper Office ; the volumes 


, extend for miles, and the documents may be 


counted by tens of thousands: there is no 
difficulty of access to these unbounded 
stores, and there are no fees to pay for per- 
sons prosecuting historical researches, yet 
the number of historians who have ever 
availed themselves of its resources is singu- 
larly small. Robertson made some slight 
use of the Scottish papers, and recently Mr. 
Tytler, as did Moore for his “ History of 
Ireland ;” Mr. Froude, also, has lately given 
the public a history of Henry VIII., founded 
upon the state papers; but an examination 
of any one volume of these important docu- 
ments, and a reference to the corresponding 
period in point of date in the pages of Hume, 
Lingard, and other former historians, will 
most probably convince the reader that they 
have never had access to these most precious 
sources of history, or never availed them- 
selves of them. 

The secret is, that the materials are too 
rich, too extensive—in point of fact, that the 
history of a long period is beyond one man’s 
powers, that the life of one man of the 
present day is scarcely sufficient for the 
proper appreciation or understanding of the 
conduct of another who lived in a past age, 
if at least all the evidence must be read 
which relates to the subject. And so we have 
an easy clue to the palpable and notorious 
fact, that histories are theories only, at 
variance one with another; that they are 
mostly superficial, sometimes very dull and 
unprofitable. 

ome of these observations have been sug- 
gested to us in the perusal of an abstract of 
the contents of one volume of state papers, 
“The Letter Book of James the First,” 
lately presented to our readers, from the 
fact that such contents are generally un- 
For 
this reason we printed the abstracts, and on 
account of their interest we cannot help 
suggesting that some plan may be devised 
whereby the public shall be provided with 
an account of such materials where they 
exist, in the hope of getting better histories. 
This Letter-Book was at one time among 
our national archives, and should now be 
in the State Paper Office, where the drafts 
of the letters probably still exist. It has 
been obtained at some period by the French 
minister Colbert, and copied out for him, 
for there is a duplicate existing side by 
side with this one in the Bibliothéque 
Impériale at Paris. It contains two hun- 
dred and eighty-three documents, most 
of them what are technically termed 
“ Royal Letters,” addressed by King James 
to other monarchs of his time; and they 
extend over a period of less than four 
years. They are, with two exceptions, 
written in Latin by the king’s Latin secre- 
tary Sir Thomas Smith; and if they do not 
serve to remove the ill opinion of his cha- 
racter which is so deeply impressed on the 


his reign, still they present sufficient evi- 
dence that, at this period of his career at any 
rate, he was neither so heartless, so selfish, 





not be disturbed for the accomplishment of 


or so unwise as he has always been repre- 


minds of all who have read the histories of 


sented, and this evidence should not be over. 
looked. It is to be regretted that the colour 
and vigour of the letters has been lost in the 
Latin version; yet there is ample evidence 
that the greater part of them were the king’s 
own composition, and that he may be held 
responsible for their meaning. 

It has been objected by Sir Anthony 
Weldonandothers, that King James preferred 
spending a thousand pounds in negotiation 
rather than one hundred in war; yet surely 
the preservation of honourable peace at any 
cost of money can scarcely be adduced as 
proof of a king’s unfitness for his office, or of 
his dishonour. There are two remarkable 
letters to the King of Spain in this volume, 
and one to the Emperor of Germany, in 
which the King of England expresses hin. 
self wisely on the blessings of peace, and 
excuses himself from joining in war to the 
peril and impoverishment of his subjects; 
and very many of the abstracts will show 
how earnestly the king’s mind was bent te 
the furtherance of his people’s prosperity, 
by protecting them in their trade, by protes- 
tations against injustice committed upos 
them, by insisting on the due observance of 
his laws, and the punishment of offenders. 

Nor were the earnest appeals to the 
monarchs whom he addresses unkingly or 
truckling; and his expressed desire for 
justice is ever mixed with the evidence of a 
very pitying and merciful nature. “TI doubt 
not,” he writes to the Duke of Florence, 
“that it is of great importance to you to 
resist the attacks of the Turks in all parts af 
the Mediterranean, but I must beg you to 
reflect how much injury may be done to the 
English merchants. You will recollect the 
case of the ‘May Flower,’ which was cap- 
tured by your sailors and _ taken into 
Leghorn.” 

Again, the two letters written to the 
Emperor of Turkey in behalf of Sir Thomas 
Shirley will be found extremely interesting. 
“ Accused by wicked men of piracy, and 
detained in chains at Constantinople,” the 
king intercedes for Sir Thomas with almost 
paternal affection; at the same time he 
assures the Great Turk that “ if he had been 
guilty of so great a crime as piracy, he should 
have received condign punishment at my 
own hands, for no one abhors more than 
I do the wicked actions of those pirates and 
robbers who have brought such shame upo® 
the name of Englishmen.” 

Equally interesting are many other pas 
sages in these letters, the allusion to Prince 
Henry and his “most sweet little sister. 
the hearty congratulations to the King of 
Denmark on the birth of his son, the notices 
of the Queen of England, his ‘“ most gracions 
and dear wife,” his satisfaction that she 
shared in all his dignity, and was present 
the coronation, the announcement of ithe 
birth of their “beautiful little daughter ™ 
March 1605, for which blessing he gives # 
God “immortal thanks,” his thought of 
“Ruthven’s children,” his appeal to the 
Count Palatine of Wilna for the proteome 
of a poor Scotch woman, “the daughter 
Captain Andrew Concreor, my subject ; W?? 
lost his life in Transylvania whilst warriig 
against the Turks,” the letter to the Empers! 
of Morocco in favour of “Thomas Sp 
English merchant in great trouble,” anothe 
letter to the Duke of Brunswick ree 
the necessities of a “ poor’ widow W en 
husband had met with a premature deat pd 
the Siege of Rhees,” with many others ‘a 
similar nature. Nor will the letter to 





Prince of Massa and the acknowledgment 
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his Highness’s services to the king’s “ most | fnish his sohloquy on London Bridge, and | feeling and appreciation of these beauties. 


dear mother,” Mary Stuart, be unobserved. 

Stiff and cramped as it is, in its Latin 
dress, the letter to the King of Denmark 
upon the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
will nevertheless be read with attention and 
interest. The fact mentioned in it, that in 
the discovery and suppression of the con- 
spiracy not a soldier was called out, that the 
traitors were captured and punished without 


any recourse to arms, although a circum- | 


stance probably well enough known, yet 
seems here to be put in a new light. This 
letter must occupy a page in all future 
history. 

The passport for Captain Hudson the 
sailor, after whom Hudson’s Straits were 
named, and the king’s acknowledgment of 
his duty in thus supporting the cause of 
science; the appeal to the King of Denmark’s 
liberality in behalf of the poor hard-working 
English fishermen, “ that the mighty ocean, 
that great sea, open by law of nature to all 
the world, may not be shut up to them,” 
are neither of them facts to King James’s 
discredit: nor is the letter about the de 
struction of forest timber, and the duty of 
burning coal to prevent such havoc, the king 
himself setting the example by burning coal 
in his palace ; nor are the frequent presents 
of hounds, horses, and hawks at all discre- 
ditable to the character or taste of an English 
gentleman. 

One fault, however, in the letters them- 
selves is, that they are full of awkward tropes 
and metaphors, sometimes even contain 
puns, as in one case, where King James asks 
the King of Denmark for some hawks, “I 
beg some hawks, so I suppose I appear to 
hawk after Your Majesty's favours.” The 
long letter about the quarrel between the 
tipsy King of Denmark and the Countess of 

ottingham is not, perhaps, very creditable 
to our polite letter-writer ; and the borrowing 
of the hundred thousand pounds of the Duke 
of Florence, and the subsequent grant made 
to him by King James, are odd facts and re- 
quire explanation. 

Such are a few of the matters which are 


noticed in our volume, a full and a pleasant | 


page of the private life and public conduct of 
one of our kings, whose memory is never- 
theless loaded with obloquy. 

Acknowledging the high importance and 
great value of the calendars of state papers 


lately issued by the Master of the Rolls, under | 


the able editing of Mr. Lemon and others, and 
hot Joining in the condemnation which has 
m expressed in the “leading journal” of 
plan of arrangement adopted at the 
Paper Office (we have already explained 

we think it the best arrangement and 
know it to be the only feasible one), we would 
still respectfully hint to those who are 
abler perhaps, after all, to judge of 

the matter than ourselves, that 1t might 
been better had leave been given to the 
. staff of editors, to Mr. Lemon and 
' Bruce particularly, to select the contents 

of such volumes as we have here presented 
‘0 our readers, rather than to have burthened 
1» cag with the descriptions of thousands 


comparatively uninteresting docu- | 


ments called “ Domestic,” which have been 
Published in the calendars of the two editors 
We have mentioned, and Mrs. Everett Green. 
& whole, their works are admirably edited, 

ut at the present rate of progress, con- 
siderin g only the amount of work to be done, 
Public will have a complete catalogue of 
State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 

men Lord Maceulay’s New Zealander shall 


| hunt in vain among the deserted streets, 
| where once was St. James’s Park, for the 
| ruins of the “State Paper Branch of the 
| Public Record Department.” 





| ——— 
| A stateMENT has been made in several 
| papers to the effect that the Literary 
GAzETTE was about to close its individual 
existence, and that arrangements were in 
progress for its absorption into another paper 


our readers that no such arrangements are 
in contemplation, either with regard to the 
paper in question, or any other. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE—GALLERIES 
AND MUSEUMS. 

Tue education of a people in art is far too 
important a matter to be shelved or ignored. 
We have for so many years past admitted 
how essential it is to our progress and nation 
that we should devote to this purpose more 


we cannot see without regret another session 
closed and so little done in this direction. 
The late Ferdinand II. at Naples, and the 
present Lord Haddo at home, considered 
that enough had been accomplished when 
the Graces were attired in crinoline, and the 
power as well as the opportunity withdrawn 
of representing them in any other way. But 
the general mind rather clings to nature and 
seeks at least an occasional glance at high 
art. We have always maintained in this 
journal that the people are making an 
astonishing progress in wsthetics. We have 
| but to persevere, to give the nation the 
| means of educating itself in art, and before 
| long we shall have the satisfaction of finding 
ourselves as far beyond the rest of the world 
in this department, as we already claim to be 
in arms, commerce, and manufactures. We 
have done well by establishing schools of art ; 
we must multiply them, and make our great 
| treasures of painting and sculpture service- 
able to the largest extent possible. It would 
be difficult to over-estimate the benefits pro- 
duced by the Manchester Exhibition alone. 
More appreciation of the beautiful, more 
knowledge of the true in art, are spread 
through the manufacturing districts by that 
one exhibition, than had been diffused up to 
that time since the period when a loom was 
first set up in Lancashire. Year by year the 
number of operatives who visit the National 
Gallery is increasing. The sculpture-rooms 
in the British Museum receive annually a 
larger number of visitors. The Elgin marbles 
and the Venus of Milo are beginning to claim 
their just place in the public mind, and to 
have that claim allowed. The meretricious 





school of later times is no longer exclusively | 


copied, the reputation of Canova is declining, 


| and we have many artists now living whose | 


smallest efforts go beyond the greatest of his. 

With so many subjects of congratulation, 
| we may certainly feel encouraged, and yet 
we have not “ fired our great gun.” 
take a glance at the means of education in 
art which the metropolis affords, notice the 
| effects already produced, and then see what 
| we have it in our power to accomplish. In 
speaking of education in art, we do not mean 
the making of painters, sculptors, architects, 


| at large correct notions on the subjects of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, 
and more especially the cultivation cf a true 


| 


of a literary character. We beg to assure | 


of our attention and more of our funds, that ! 


Let us | 


and musicians, but the giving to the public | 


’ 


| It is one thing to “do” a gallery, and to 
|admire as directed by Mr. Ruskin or Dr. 
| Waagen ; it is another to feel and understand 
the glories of art as they beam successively 
on the eye, to comprehend the appeal made 
to an inner sense. to recognise the truth to 
nature of the marble and the canvas, and to 
feel intuitively, how different a thing is the 
one from mere colour, and the other from mere 
admeasurement. ‘To attain to this condition 
is to be educated ; it is to have the resources 
of the mind “ brought out,” to be able, where- 
ever the beautiful exists, to sympathise 
with it; to have the tastes rendered catholic, 
and while discriminating between a Milton 
anda Dante, and giving to each his due 
place, to find room for the admiration and 
the critical allocation of a Butler and an In- 
goldsby, to recognise a Raffaelle without 
neglecting a Hogarth or a Teniers, and to 
have at least some notion of the connection 
of the arts among each other. This last is 
one of the most important of the effects that 
education can accomplish, and for this we 
require galleries and museums in which 
sculpture and painting are presented to the 
eye at the same time. Who does not recol- 
lect the effect produced by that wondrous 
tribune in the Vecchio Palazzo at Florence— 


“« Where stands the statue that enchants the world.”’ 


How could the same results be obtained 
without this union of the arts? Architec- 
ture might be made subservient to this 
grandest of all “ grand junctions;” andif music 
were to be heard properly, it would be in such 
a gallery and so furnished. We are not now 
talking of impossibilities. All that we de- 
sire is attained. It is true that it is only in 
one place ; but to have such a union of art at 
all is more than the mind of man has ven- 
tured to hope for since the days of Pericles. 
We have a palace, fairy-like in its structure, 
and yet colossal in its dimensions. It is 
situated in gardens lovelier than those of 
Alcinous, and in the midst of scenery not to 
be surpassed in Europe. There the eye can 
rest alternately on the vast and passionless 
grandeur of ancient Egypt, on the remote 
architecture of Assyria, on the exquisite 
spiritualism of the Abencerrages, and on the 
gay and poetic beauty of Pompeii; there the 
marvels of Phidias and Praxiteles meet the 
sight surrounded by no unworthy rivals of 
modern times. Nature adds her enchant- 
ments,—tropical trees and flowers are filled 
with the birds that inhabit them in their 
native wilds; the lotus-flower rests on the 
translucent water, and the glittering tribes 
of the river sparkle amidst the green leaves 
and scarlet blossoms. Here, too, music of 
the highest order is to be heard, rendered 
by the finest voices, and the most complete 
instrumentation. Such is the Palace of the 
Arts which this great city can boast, and 
such is the first and chief means of education 
| which she offers to her teeming millions. 
| But in this palace there are two defects— 
| the chefs-d'uvre of painting are absent; there 
| is a collection, and a good one, but one 
| which is only moderately useful for the 
purposes which we indicate ; and for educa- 
| tion in this art we must look elsewhere. 
| Another defect is, that though the people 
| may obtain a knowledge of sculpture here, 
| yet it is not by means of the original master- 
| pieces, but by copies. The artist then must 
| go elsewhere. We shall first take up the 
question of our galleries of paintings. If 
we wish to see what treasures we have as @ 
nation in this way, we must visit first the 
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National Gallery, then the Vernon Gallery, 
thenthe Sheepshanks Gallery, then the British 
Museum, then the collection at Dulwich, and 
then the newly formed, or forming, Portrait 
Gallery, and lastly, that which at present is 
inaccessible to the public, the Turner collec- 
tion. Now, with the exception of the collec- 
tion at Dulwich, all these belong so entirely 
to the nation, that they may be placed where 
the nation shall think fit; and if a proper 
building can be obtained, there are very few, 
save a small clique of German critics, who 
would not prefer to see them together. We 
have just such a building, and although it is 
mere nonsense to say that its site is the finest 
in Europe, still it only wants trees to make 
it in all respects suitable and desirable; it 
has room enough behind to be expanded to 
an extent quite sufficient for the require- 
ments of the next century; it is central and 
easy of access from all parts; it is airy; 
the space before it is not likely to be en- 
croached upon; and, in short, it has all the 
advantages which can be required or even 
expected for a great collection in London. 

e would therefore most earnestly advo- 
cate two things: first, that all the national 
collections should be gathered together in 
Trafalgar Square; and next, that arrange- 
ments should be made for rendering them 
accessible in the evening. New buildings 
are required for the Turner and Sheepshanks 
collection ; there is room enough to make 
them. No fagades are wanted, merely fit 
rooms for the reception of the paintings, and 
no great expense need be incurred. We 
should then be able to show a National 
Gallery in some respects equal to our national 
position, and we could point with a justifiable 
ride to the splendid specimens of the 

nglish school, which would form its prin- 
cipal attraction. The Museum has few pic- 
tures, and those chiefly portraits; these 
should be removed and placed with the rest. 
The National Portrait Gallery loses half its 
value by being a separate institution; and 
as to the Turner collection, unless we make 
haste we shall lose that altogether. Again, 
in such a building should be the great 
rint-room of the nation. In the British 

useum it is but little consulted; in the 
National Gallery it would be constantly 
filled. With these resources, so handled, 
we should have a grand university of 
the pictorial art, national at once in extent 
and in character, and an impulse would be 
given to education in this direction such as 
would anticipate our present position by at 
least half a century. 

But then all this would avail little uniess 
the people could have access to it. And it 
is pretty clear that in the day time they 
have but little opportunity of so doing. As 
the case stands at present, they require a 
holiday, or at least a half-holiday for the 
purpose ; and all of us know that a half-holi- 
day is not easy to be attained. But we also 
know that, by proper attention to ventilation, 
galleries may be lighted by gas without injury 
to the paintings. Even the very problematical 
mischief anticipated in some quarters will be 
reduced to a nullity before long by the 
different quality of the gas which will be 
used; so that we are no longer warranted in 
closing against the people their own pro- 
perty—the means, too, of their own self: 
education. We shall not enlarge upon this 
topic, because during the recess further 
experiments will be made; and the matter 
can hardly fail to be discussed in the next 
session of Parliament, with a view to some 
practical result. 


We turn next to the Museum. Here we 
have a heterogeneous congeries of curio- 
sities, the principal portions of which, ex- 
clusive of the library, are the collection of 
natural history and the antiquities. These 
are both splendid of their kind, and 
well kept and cared for; but so in- 
adequate is the room provided that there 
are cellars full of valuables which the | 
public are never able to see at all. We 
would gladly see the contents of the 
Museum restricted to these two depart- 
ments. Some rooms now filled with miscel- 
laneous curiosities, might be appropriated to 
antiquities lying in cases hid away from 
human sight, and the curiosities displaced 
might be transferred to the India House, 
where they would be in{their proper place, or 
to the ethnological department of the Crystal 
Palace. Somewhat has been said of late about 
the inadequate remuneration of the officials 
aj, this great national institution, but into 
this question we shall not enter, as it is 
evidently but little connected with the topic 
we have in hand; yet we would gladly see the 
British Museum open every day, and it is 
quite essential that it s! ould be open every 
evening till at least nine o’clock. ‘To talk of 
imposing additional burdens upon the officials 
already underpaid, is sheer nonsense—let 
there be more attendants, and let them, if 
necessary, be better paid. The nation will 
never grudge the expense, for the people at 
large will be benefited; and no step would 
be more popular than the giving to our 
whole metropolitan population access to the 
collections which alone can afford them a 
true wsthetic education. 





NEW NOVELS. 

The Wife's Temptation: a Tale of Belgravia. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Sister of Charity,” &c., 
&c. 2vols. (Westerton.) 

TuIs is a very charming story, told in pure, un- 

affected English, and evolving an excellent moral. 

Mrs. Challice writes from the heart and éo the 

heart, and teaches the most wholesome lessons 

without pedantry or affectation. Her character- 
painting is excellent. The tale professes to be 

told by a young married lady, the fast friend of a 

certain Mr. Vavasour, who, after having lost his 

heart unconsciously to a mere girl, returns to 

England, after a protracted sojourn abroad, only 

to find her married to another suitor, whose father 

had disinherited him for throwing himself away 
upon a penniless bride. Here is the portrait of 

Rhoda’s inexorable father-in-law : 

Sir Jacob Golding Was a gourmand, a banker, and a 
new-made city knight. 
ferred on him by mistake; but he always called his wife 
* My lady,’ and when he told his butler to remember so to 


address her, that functionary bowed, and answered, ‘ Yes, 
my lord.’ 


Some said his title had been con- | 


| just yet. 





““* Ah, my dear young lady, how d’ye do?’ he ex- 
claimed, extending towards me the third and fourth fingers 
of his fat right hand, while the forefinger and thumb 
enclosed a pinch of snuff. ‘Glad to find you at home 
this fine morning; wanted to give you a word of advice 
before your husband’s party to-morrow ; not given up his 
bachelor tricks yet, eh! eh! ha! ha! Must not expect 
to see you among us, I suppose?’ ‘I should be in your 
way, Sir Jacob; I can’t play at cards. I don’t knowa 
knave from a king!’ ‘Then,’ said he, in a fatherly tone, 
and touching my shoulder with his stout little finger, on 
which was a fine diamond ring that seemed too tight for it, 
*Then don’t give us up your drawing-room. We wouldn’t 
turn you out for the world.’ I made a demure bow and 
said, ‘Engaged elsewhere for the evening.’ He took a 
long pinch of snuff, and his small eyes twinkled as if to 
say, ‘conquered my ground.’ ‘And, above all things,’ 
he went on, ‘don’t give yourself any trouble about our 
supper.’ I must have looked guilty, for the suggestion 
convicted me of not having been sufficiently on hospitable 
thoughts intent to do so. He blew his nose in a large silk 

ocket handkerchief as red as his face, and then went on, 

aying one forefinger on the back of the other as if for 
enumeration, and gwd slowly. ‘Take no trouble 
about our supper. My lady never does. Anything will 
do for us fellows. Something substantial of course, but 
simple as possible. Young ladies like you only like 
syllabub and sentiments, eh? Ha! ha! But I say, a fine 





piece of roast beef, uncut, full of gravy. Then, a pair or 


| 








so of cold chickens, and wild-fowl of some sort. 
pie,that’s always in favour—well made, you know. fel 
salad, that’s good. Some like hot soup to begin with,.byt 
I don’t unless it’s turtle. Then, you know, just a few 
tarts, jellies, creams, custards, or cakes; all quite plain, 
you see. None of your French kickshaws for us ro 
fellows. I always keep to English cookery, so does 
lady, and with such good wine as your husband’s—he 
manages the wine, I suppose?’ I bowed, overwhelmed, 
He went on again persuasively. ‘And one thing more~ 
just one thing—only a little trifle,’ and he chuckled at hig 
bad pun. I laughed. He then grew lachrymose. ‘Excuse 
me, my dear, but I know you must feel things strange 
My lady would have come with me to-day tg 
help you on, but she’s not what she used to be. She 
never held up her head properly since our son’s marriage,’ 
“* Again he hemmed to clear his voice, crossed his legs, 
and began his story with the original sentiment, 
‘Sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child;’ to which he amended, ‘ particularly when it’sa 
boy. We never had but one, ma’am, my lady and me, 
and now he’s married.’ ‘But that is not so bad, Sir 
Jacob.’ ‘ Yes, ma’am, I tell you it is,’ he answered, with 
a sudden violence that startled me. ‘It’s shameful, it’s 
wicked, it’s degrading—the girl was a beggar.’ I did not 
answer. He took an immense pinch of snuff again, 
which composed his nerves, for in a minute he went on 
in a maudlin tone: ‘And he, too, so religiously brought 
up! It’s not for me to boast, but I may say the truth, 
that there never was a Sunday but he went with my lady 
and myself to St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
Why bless you, he could find all the places in the prayer- 
book before he was six years old, and could say, without 
missing a word, all those—what do you call’em?—hymns, 
I mean, about dogs delighting to bark and bite, you 
know.’ ‘But, sir, your son, it seems, has not delighted 
vo bark and bite.’ ‘He will though, I can tell you, 
coarsely answered my guest. ‘He’s not the man tobe 
taken in all his life by a woman who hadn't a penny in 
the world, and keep her mother into the bargain.’ ‘Is 
the mother a widow?’ I asked, with some interest. 
‘Yes,’ he answered with intense disgust, ‘a bankrupt’s 
widow. I told my son their affairs were rotten, but he 
wouldn’t believe me, and married the little beggarin spite 
of me.’ ‘Is she good?’ I asked, ‘Is she amiable? Oh, 
Sir Jacob, depend upon it you will some day be recon- 
ciled.’ ‘ Never,’ replied he, with a fierce oath; and then, 
as if in apology, he said, ‘I am excited to-day. I hear 
they have come to London, and taken a house in this 
neighbourhood too! I can’t tell where the money comes 
from. There’s no good in it, I’m certain. Why, ma'am, 
I have disinherited him—cut him off with a shilling, and 
how dare he fly in my face like that?’ ‘Was he long en- 
gaged to her?’ ‘Pooh!’ he exclaimed, with extreme 
contempt. ‘Pooh! boys’ and girls’ engagements; what 
have I to do with them? They make me sick.’ Then, as 
if the sensation recalled the necessity of looking after his 
digestion, he raised his portly person from the easy chair; 
and, playing with the large seals of his watch with one 
hand, and holding out the other, said, as he bade me 
farewell, ‘Don’t forget the little trifle, my dear. 


The selfishness of the father is even exceeded 


by the profligacy of the son, who abandons his , 


wife and child, a gentle and endearing boy, who 
is kidnapped by Sir Jacob, who recognises in him 
the only heir to his riches and his honours ; but 
the seeds of consumption are already sown in the 
infant’s system, and his state becomes at last so 
alarmingly precarious that the heartless old banker 
and his equally heartless wife are compelled to 
summon to his bedside, as the last hope of saving 
his little life, his spirit-crushed and forsaken 
mother. The ‘scene which follows is at once 
gracefully and graphically told : 


** The sun was sinking behind the elm-trees, and —_— 
leaf stood out with pre-Raphaclite distinctness against bes 
golden sky. Rooks were cawing their way home to os 
high branches, and small birds were twittering hy 
fragrant hedges. A nightingale’s song welcomed br ns 
we rode in through the gate, which stood open as, i ; 
receive us. Everything was calm and beautiful w _ 
the house, but all was dismay and confusion wi oa 
Rhoda’s child was dying. He lay in her arms @s ay 
looking out at the sunset. I could see no difference realy 
tiny wan face and large eyes. His mother on pod 
seemed to breathe as she held him, so fixedly 1 4 
watch his every faint movement and listen for his | = ned 
Was it death that she held in her arms, close agains fee 
heart, without a sob or a tear? I looked out, 100, folds 
the window. I saw the reapers in the distant she 
mowing down the corn. The child was looking A I 
golden clouds; his mother saw nothing but ao 
turned away with a sensation of choking in my oan: 
Then I discovered the grand-parents in the backer rt 
the grandmother was seated, weeping pes ‘efore 
silently. The grandfather was pacing up and ¢ -~- ay | 
her with evident irritation. I went towards bem other, 
tried to speak a word of comfort to the ean he 
though I did not know what to say. ‘By He ‘Alas! 
shall not die!’ said Sir Jacob, in a muffled v a. Rye 
the recording angel did not blot out the oath w ‘His yoise 
Then we were all silent, for the child spoke. bse 
was so faint we had to strain our ears to catch 7 ben i 
said. ‘Mother dear, the clouds out there are like fa 
the Bible at home—our own old home, I mean. ald rot 
to go to them.’ His mother kissed him—ehe in your 
speak. Then he said, ‘I am so tired, let me} against 
arms a little longer.’ He closed his eyes, yee Fe livid. 
his mother’s breaking heart. Sir Jacob’s face 





- tear ra 
It was not fear, not grief, which made it so; it was ee 
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im} ce against a supreme decree. He sat 
pho ba sage muttering, ‘I’ve paid fifty pounds to the 
doctors this. week. They are all infernal swindlers.’ 
Then we were all silent again. The sun had set; the 

t was waning. Not a sound was heard but the 

ingale’s song outside. The outline of Rhoda and 

pe ahi was visible in the same attitude, motionless. 
What had happened? Who—what—had been among us 
since the light failed? The grandmother rose from her 
chair as noiselessly as she could and lighted a taper on 
the mantel-shelf. Then, shading it with her hand, she 
tumed towards Rhoda and the child, as if afraid. She 
it down again with a trembling hand, and retreated 

to her own room, only saying to her husband as she 
passed, ‘Not yet.’ A minute afterwards, though minutes 
seemed hours during that awful suspense, the door 
moved slowly on its hinges, and a man came in with 
his hat on, and a handkerchief wrapped round the 
lower part of his face. I only saw him, for the backs of 
the old folks were turned towards him, and Rhoda was 
not seated in sight of the door. I was terrified. Every- 
thing, anything, startled me just then. But I had no 
time to think. In another moment one word was heard, 
breathed softly as if it came with the evening air through 
the window—*Husband!’ It was indeed he who stood 
by his wife’s side. She did not start norscream. That 
one word was all she said—‘ Husband.’ And then I saw 
her take her cbild’s hand, which was tightening its clutch 
on her own, and place it in that of his father, while she 
looked up in his face. He involuntarily took off his hat, 
and I could see that his hair had turned grey. Sir Jacob 
Golding looked at his son from the other end of the room, 
aghast; his jaw dropped slightly, and his eyes were wide 
open, but without expression, as if walking in his sleep. 
lady Golding cried out aloud something I could not hear. 
But not one of the group she gazed atin terrified astonish- 
ment heeded her. She went towards her son with a 
feeble step, and, after stopping irresolutely, and shiver- 
ing, as if still uncertain of the reality of his presence, she 
laid her hand on his shoulder, whispering sharply, ‘Go 
away; you must not be here. They will hunt you out, 
and— She stopped short. Her son only shook his head 
in reply. His father could not have looked more 
frightened had one risen from the dead. Dreadful as it 
may seem, I was relieved when, with a guttural oath, 
theold man told his son to ‘go.’ But he could not go. 
An angel with a drawn sword stood on the threshold. 
The child woke and said, ‘Papa.’ It seemed as if he 
came back to life to welcome his father, wicked and 
unfaithful though he had been. Rhoda folded her arms 
closer and closer round the dying boy, as if to warm the 
death-chill of his limbs, and keep him with her longer ; 
and as she did so, she gathered her husband’s hand also 
toher heart, for it still held the little cold fingers of their 
child. ‘Mother, darling,’ said a faint voice, ‘I want to 
see more lights. Oh, look! hear!—The faces—the music 
~papa!’ There was a profound pause. The father did 
look. His child smiled and slept. The mother still held 
the body (from which the spirit had passed that had so 
loved her) as if afraid to waken it. Her husband said, 
“You see, Rhoda, you see!” ‘Hush!’ she answered, 
Look how he smiles! He is happy. My child—your 
child, Oh, husband!’ The grandmother sobbed aloud. 
etter, out of temper, and in a state of profane 
, now walked up to his son, though averting his 

eyes the dead child. He said hoarsely, ‘Go! they 
Want the money.’ ‘Take me with you, Robert,’ saida 
broken voice ey | above a whisper, ‘I am ready.’ 
What for?’ asked Sir Jacob surlily. ‘Stay, I willlay him 
down on the bed,’ continued Rhoda, rising with her dead 
in her arms, ‘and then we will go.’ ‘Where?’ sobbed 
Srlady Golding, oing towards Rhoda; ‘you don’t know 





you say, Robert is ruined—an outcast.’ ‘Poor!’ | 


armas of his dmother. ‘Does he want money? Ah! 
See here ; ook, husband, how much I have!’ And, 
thrusting her hand into the bosom of her dress, she drew 
forth one crumpled bank-note after another, and thrust 
em all into the hand of her husband. He recoiled from 
his’ but kept fast hold of the notes. Then he turned away 
from her as she clung to his arf, and asked, ‘ Did 
avasour give you this?’ For a moment she did not 
jem to hear or understand him, and put her hand to her 
I saw him down stairs when I came in,’ con- 
= her husband sternly. ‘What does it mean?’ 
hetarned and faced her. She looked up in his face : 
love, anguish, bewilderment, hope, fear, forgiveness, all 
in hers. It was an unearthly look; but not 


i 


i 


we written a book—the money is yours. 
an ia love him once—a long time ago. I told you so; 
wife 


& 


Wentaway. I love you now—ever since I was your 

ae his mother—my child! your child! Ah, Robert!’ 

teied te the might and strength of her excitement she 

oped drag him towards the dead body of. her child, as 

Rhody, ta _ hear and smile at them afresh. ‘Stay, 
er 


Lod 


cred, er as the hysterical sob which followed, as she | 


Rhoda, resigning the body of her child into the | 


bead, *} r husband, as he laid his hand on her | 
me! agen going away, and I want you to forgive | 


& child put arms round his neck, more like 
Por an receiving pardon than a wife granting it. 
10, nt he held her to his heart. ‘Let us 

—, ‘Not us,’ he said, and his voice 
; owering it, he added, ‘I am disgraced— 
2 félon—an outlaw!’ *) y husband!” was all she said. 


‘T must # ‘ Sanr, , | 
on, nis he went on; ‘they believe now I am on the 


; did not sail by the vessel they thought. To- 
right [leave Brighton. You cannot go with me,—I must 
Hen alone. Had our child lived —’ and he paused 
faltering voice. ‘He does live!’ she cried vehe- 

i Yes, he is alive; angels never die. Don’t you 
your good angel—mine? Come and look at 


a Then, pointing to the dead child with one 
he clutching her husband tight with the other, as 
pr trans With him beside the bec » ‘See, love, how he 


Me amiles! He looks quite well now. He sees the face 


| 








of Our Father who is in Heaven,’ and involuntarily she 
dropped on her knees at the bedside. Her husband knelt 
too. The grandparents knelt. For myself, I was faint 
and could not move, as if paralysed in every limb, but 
with a painful perception of all I saw and heard.” 

We will betray no further details of the plot of 
this affecting little tale; but we would in all 
kindness counsel its fair author to avoid in any 
future work so lengthy a notice of the ‘‘ sayings 
and doings” of her minor personages when she 
has finally disposed of the chief actors in her little | 
drama, as such a system produces a sensation of 
weariness in the reader which occasionally induces 
him to do scant justice to the earlier and more 
closely-constructed portions of the narrative. 





The Ordeal of Richard Feverel; a History of 
Father and Son. By George Meredith. 3 Vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

“‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” is a book as 

remarkable for its bold originality as for the sim- 

plicity of its object. It is to prove that there is 
no greater mistake than to endeavour to rear and 
educate a youth according to a ‘‘ system” which is | 
opposed to nature, common sense, and every-day | 
experience. This would appear sufficiently obvious 
to most people, but it was not so to Sir Austen 

Feverel, of Raynham Abbey, who is a ‘‘ scientific 

humanist,” and who intends to train his son 

Richard according to a certain philosophic system, 

trusting thereby to make of him a perfect man. 

To this end he watches with keen interest the 

gradual physical and intellectual development 

of the object of this experiment, humours him so 
far as the rules of the ‘‘system” will permit, 
but excludes him almost entirely from inter- 
course with those of his own age, and makes of 
him a mere youthful recluse. While the philo- 
sophie father is congratulating himself upon the 
excellent working of the ‘‘ system,” nature is at | 
work developing in her own way the passions in- 
cidental to robust and healthy youth. When 
about seventeen or eighteen, Richard, who, as we 
have already intimated, has been almost entirely 

excluded from society, accidentally meets with a 

beautiful young female, under rather romantic 

circumstances. The emotions which kindle within 
him on the occasion are quite natural, and soon 
ripen into the most pure and passionate love. 

This is a great blow to the ‘‘ system,” which had 

shaped his destiny otherwise. Sir Austen ad- 

heres rigidly to his philosophy, instead of being 
guided by common sense. The lovers are sepa- 
rated, and the ‘‘system” appears to work 
well again. At the end of a year, chance 
brings the lovers together once more; and 
the mutual love which has been so long sup- 
pressed gushes forth with irresistible strength. 

Richard is determined not to lose his love again, 

and in a few days marries her. The cruel 

“system” still holds out. Sir Austen Feverel 

will not see that he has erred in his method of 

training his son. The young couple go to the Isle 
of Wight, and after spending a month in ‘‘ shyest 
shade,” Richard is persuaded to go alone and 
attempt to bring about a reconciliation with his 
father. He leaves his young wife under the pro- 
tection of a faithful servant, and a certain Lord | 

Mountfaleon, who falls in love with her, and 

eventually schemes with a tool of his named 

Blayder, to keep Richard in town. This is done 

by getting him entangled in the toils of the 

fascinating, profligate, and discarded wife of my 

Lord Mounttaleon, who goes by the name of Mrs. 

Mount, and rides in the ‘‘ Row,” and drives 








in the park in such a _ dashing _ style 
that Richard cannot but admire her. Matters, 


which are now in a state of terrible confusion, 
begin to improve. Poor Lucy has escaped the 
snares of Lord Mountfalcon, is acknowledged 
by Sir Austen, and admitted an inmate of Rayn- 
ham Abbey ; Sir Austen, too, is now anxious to be 
reconciled to his son, who is on his way from the 
continent. Before Richard arrives at Raynham, 
he hears, from Mrs. Mount, of my Lord Mount- 
falcon’s scheme—this fires his blood, and he 
immediately seeks him, and insultshim. He then 
proceeds to Raynham, sees his wife, who is now a 
mother, implores her forgiveness, and rushes off | 











—— 


to fight a duel with Lord Mountfalcon, in which 
he is wounded. This kills poor Lucy, and termi- 
nates the ‘‘ Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” 

The characters are not all types of people we 
meet with every day, nor do we suppose the 
author intended they should be such; some of 
them are created as vehicles through which cer- 
tain fanciful notions of the author may be con- 
veyed ; others again, as Lucy, who is a really 
beautiful character, possessing all the best and 
purest qualities of woman’s nature; Farmer 
Blaize, her uncle ; Ripton, the merry, good-hearted 
cockney boy without a destiny ; and Mrs. Mount— 
these more resemble the people who surround us. 
The style of the writing is very careless, and in 
some instances unnatural and affected ; but the 
scene between Richard and Mrs. Mount is depicted 
with uncommon power, and, notwithstanding its 
many faults,.we think the ‘‘ Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel” is a book of great merit. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

A Guideto the Quadrupeds and Reptilesof Europe. 
By Lord Clermont. (Van Voorst.) Lord Cler- 
mont deserves the thanks of all who are interested 
in zoological studies for the timely publication of 
his very useful though unpretending little volume. 
As he observes in his preface, the birds are the 
only section of European Vertebrata on which any 
satisfactory and portable work is in existence, 
either in the French or English language. It was 
the sense of this want which led his lordship in 
the first instance to collect from various sources, 
and to arrange for his own use, descriptions of the 
different quadrupeds and reptiles which occur in 
our quarter of the globe; and subsequently to 
prepare for publication the notes which were 
originally designed to aid his own individual stu- 
dies. The main object of the work being to enable 
travellers on the Continent to identify the various 
animals which they may meet with in the course 
of their rambles, it has not been thought necessary 


to complete the list of European quadrupeds by~ 


the insertion of those domestic animals about 
whose identity there is no room for doubt. The 
book lays claim to no merits beyond those which 
are attainable by a compilation from previously 
existing materials, to wit, clearness and accuracy, 
both of which it possesses to a very satisfactory 
degree. The name of Van Voorst is in itself a 
sufficient guarantee for the volume’s being got up’ 
in a singularly neat and handsome manner. The 
only point in which we are inclined to find fault 
with Lord Clermont is the non-adoption of a 
uniform standard in the measurements contained 
in his work. These are generally given in English 
feet, inches, and lines ; but in those instances in 
which the description is taken from a French 
work the old French measure is adopted, in which 
1 foot equals 1 foot, 1 inch, 14 line English. In 
vases in which it is necessary to state the measure- 
ments in lines, it is obvious that no mere approx- 
imation to accuracy is sufficient, so that the Eng- 
lish equivalent of the French measure must be 
exactly ascertained by actual calculation ; and, 
though the process of converting the following 
dimensions—‘‘ Length of head and body, 1 inch 
9 lines; tail, 1 inch 3 lines; fore-arm, 1 inch 
3 lines ; extent of wings, 8 inches 4 to 8 lines, in 
adults ; only 7 inches 6 lines in the young of the 
year, F.M.”—may not be very complicated, we 
confess that we could not accomplish it with re- 
liable accuracy without the aid of pencil and 
paper; and we grudge the temporary suspen- 
sion of the study of Vespertilio Kuhlii which would 
thereby be rendered necessary. It would not have 
been a very arduous task to reduce all the dimen- 
sions tothe English standard, or, better still, to 
the new French decimal standard, which is now 
almost universally adopted in scientific measure- 
ments throughout Europe ; and the increased value 
as a convenient book of reference which would 
thereby have been conferred on the volume would 
have far more than compensated for the slight ad- 
ditional labour which the operation would have 
entailed on the author. 


A Manual of the Sub-Kingdom Protozoa. By 
Joseph Reay Greene, B.A., Professor of Natural 
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History in the Queen’s College, Cork. (Long- | 
man & Co.) This small volume is one of Gal- 
braith and Haughton’s valuable series of scientific 
manuals ; and it is the first of that section of 
them which is to be devoted to the study of the 
animal kingdom. Mr. Greene has, therefore, 
prefixed to it a brief general introduction, in 
which the principles of zoology are laid down with 
admirable clearness and precision. From the 
perusal of the few pages of which this introduc- 
tion consists, the student will, we will venture to 
say, carry away a more distinct idea both of the 
present condition and the ultimate aim of the 
science of zoology, than he could acquire from 
many volumes of far greater pretensions and bulk. 
We may observe that Mr. Greene does not adopt 
the four types, Radiata, Mollusca, Articulata, and 
Vertebrata, which are generally accepted as the 
primary divisions of the animal kingdom ; but 
divides it into five sub-kingdoms, of which the 
Protozoa constitute the lowest, the others in 
ascending order being Cclenterata, Mollusca, 
Annulosa, and Vertebrata. Nor is the Manual 
itself interior to the introduction in carefulness of 
execution or in general utility. It is byno means 
an easy task, in treating briefly of that branch of 
the animal kingdom which is as yet least per- 
fectly known, to select only such facts as are at 
once accurately established and material to the 
subject. Mr. Greene, however, has triumphed 
over the difficulties of his undertaking in the most 
satisfactory manner. In speaking of the classifi- 
cation of the Protozoa, he avoids very judiciously 
the employment of the expressions, class, order, 


JSamily, and genus ; for, as he well observes, ‘‘ to 


these terms a definite meaning is, or ought to be, 
always attached, and it would therefore be pre- 
mature to apply them to the subdivisions of the 
Protozoa, the natural groups into which this 
department is resolvable not having been yet 
determined with absolute certainty.” For the 
benefit of the more advanced student, who may 
desire to examine the subject in detail, a very 
complete list of published memoirs on the Pro- 
tozoa is appended to the volume. Taken altogether, 
Mr. Greene’s work appears to us to be admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which it is designed ; 
and we should be puzzled to point out another 
summary of our knowledge on this particular 
subject, which is at once so compendious and so 
complete. 

Paris and its Environs. (Bohn.) Nothing can 
be more vexatious in the literary world than mere 
“*made-up” books. Here is a handbook from 
a most respectable quarter, and when we open it, 
we find from the many illustrations that the ladies 
of Paris still wear coalscuttle bonnets, and that 
the boulevards are full of magnificent and full- 
grown trees. 

The Young Lady's Book. (Bohn.) A far more 
satisfactory publication than ‘‘ Paris and_ its 
Environs.” The young lady reader will find some 
delightful and instructive reading in the volume, 
nor can we help recommending some very admirable 
“* patchwork” designs, though we are aware the 
art has ceased to be practised by the young ladies, 
and indeed is almost despised even by the old. 

Napoleon the Third in Italy, by an English 
Liberator, and in a blood red cover, speaks for 
itself. Napoleon the Third is blackened a little 
more, but the pen which holds the ink is too 
feeble to be noticed amid the army of quills which 
are daily annihilating the Emperor—on paper. 

Practical Swiss Guide. (Longman & Co.) The 
series of handbooks of which this volume forms a 
part is intended, as we are informed in the pre- 
face, for a different class of travellers from that 
for whose wants Mr. Murray has so long and so 
successfully provided. Murray’s handbooks are 
designed for those who travel leisurely, and who 
desire to know something of the scenes they visit 
beyond the name. But, as our author remarks, 
‘the age is a fast one,” -and therefore in its 
travels requires handbooks of a corresponding de- 
scription. Accordingly, this series of ‘¢ Practical 
Guides” has been brought out to meet the require- 
ments of those travellers who have an eye to 


main object is to see as much as possible in a 
given time. And certainly it would be difficult 
to find a faster production than the volume before 
us. It is emphatically a book to be read by those 
who run. ‘‘ Move on,” is the author's continual 
ery ; and to all loiterers by the way he is in- 
exorable as Policeman X. We should have 
thought that none but a Yankee could have dis- 
played such impetuous persistence in going ahead. 
He brings the traveller to a place as quickly as 
possible, rattles off the different sights with a 
rapidity which Albert Smith or Charles Mathews 
might envy, and then starts him again without a 
moment’s delay. Occasionally our practical guide 
condescends to be moderately funny. Thus, the 
Lindenhof at Zurich ‘‘is planted with limes, 
bonnes, and babies;” and Entlibuch is ‘‘cele- 
brated for making cheese and wrestlers, the 
difference between them being that the former 
may not disagree with any one, and the latter are 
sure to do so with themselves.” At other times 
he is only unintelligible. What on earth is the 
meaning of the remark that the Roman Catholics 
of Appenzell are ‘‘ poor plodders of the olden time, 
ignorers even of a wiser exterior than the romantie 
one of their forefathers?” It is not often that he has 
time to express an opinion as to the beauty of any 
particular spot ; but when he does manage to do 
so, his views have not seldom the charm of novelty. 
The assertion that ‘‘ the valley of the Rhone from 
Villeneuve to Martigny is of the very grandest 
order of scenery” may or may not be true; but 
it is certainly new. Still, with all its pecu- 
liarities, the book contains a considerable amount 
of useful information; and those travellers who 
are conscious of belonging to the class for whom 
it is designed, and who are determined to cireum- 
scribe their expenditure in the matter of hand- 
books strictly within the limits of half-a-crown, 
will have some difficulty in finding a better in- 
vestment for their money. 

The Peerage of Poverty. By Edwin Paxton 
Hood. (Judd & Glass.) We have before us the 
third edition of this book, which, appealing to 
the noblest ambition of working men, is a good 
book, and as it is plainly written and the religious 
spirit not unwisely obtrusive, the success of the 
work has been greater than it would have been 
under other circumstances. 

Essay on the Sceptical Tendency of Butler's 
Analogy. By 8.8. Hennell. (Chapman.) One 
of those pamphlets the result of vanity with no 
thought of consequences. Were this brochure 
successful, we should have a similar attack upon 
Paley. Itis deplorable that Miss Hennell’s reason 
did not save her from this publication, which can 
bring her no honour, do no good, and may sow 
much harm among persons who are ignorantly 
conceited in theological matters. 

Lays of Love. By Mary MacDermot. (McGlashan, 
Dublin.) If the authoress of these lays is no 
stronger than her poetry, she is in a very bad way. 
There is barely a good thought in twenty pages ; 
all is dreamy and flowery, and much is stupid ; the 
authoress even throws the words of Our Lord 
into the usuai song-metre. The best that can be 
said for the book amounts to an acknowledgment 
of its delicacy and lady-like tone. 

Wreck and Ruin; or, Modern Society. By 
Kinahan Cornwallis. (Newby.) It is just possible 
that one of the many causes of suicide may be 
found én an uninterrupted perusal of dolefully bad 
novels ; and perhaps there never was printed a 
novel so hopeless as ‘‘ Wreck and Ruin.” Stupid 
men of education choose one of two means for the 
employmeut of their time—they either buy a few 
canes and set up as schoolmasters, or purchase a 
few quires of paper whereby to encumber the 
world with their fiction, and it would be a delicate 
subject of inquiry to ascertain by which species of 
infliction the most harm is achieved. Mr. Corn- 
wallis has published three extensive books of 
travel within a very short period, and also a fourth 
work in the shape of a novel. For this redundance 
he apologises in his preface by solemnly stating 
that he is neither a Bulwer nor a Dickens. In the 
second chapter of ‘‘ Wreck and Ruin” there are a 


— 


it concludes with the statement, ‘‘ Life is full of 
incident, even so is our book. . Amen.” The 
next page opens in Cavendish Square. At page 
thirty-one we have a good deal more murder, and 
by the end of the eighth chapter (page thirty. 
eight), we have had scenes in England, America, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The whole book jg 
a travelling nightmare ; it contains all the villanies 
which are sublunar, and the ‘* author” winds up 
with a condemnation of the world and its people 
which is infinitely more ludicrous than cynical, 
In spite of bad and weak novels, the world will 
have some geniality left in it, and we shall have to 
congratulate the globe on receiving the gift of 
many a good story ; for while a bad novel is g 
nuisance, a good work of fiction is one of the best 
of companions. 

Church Deaconesses. By the Rev. R. J. Hayne, 
M.A., Vicar of Buckland Monachorum, Devon. 
This is a pamphlet dedicated to the Bishop of 
Exeter, and advocating the organisation, or rather 
revival, of Church Deaconesses. St. Paul and 
Pliny are the ancient authorities to which r- 


trious modern supporter of the scheme, which 
possesses this undoubted value, that the power of 
women in religious matters is immense ; but it 
must never be forgotten that any power which 
rather acts upon the affections than the reason isa 
dangerous one. At this moment there is no limit 
to woman’s religious mission. The effect of cre- 
ating an office in the church to be filled by women 
might be far less satisfactory than the Rey. Mr. 
Hayne evidently anticipates. 


The Religion of Geology. By Edward Hitch- 
cock, D.D., LL.D. (James Blackwood.) Though 
Hugh Miller, with his grandeur and _ popular 
address, has thrown all illustrators of Christianity 
by geology into the shade, yet we cannot have too 
many of these admirable sermons in stones, 
for possibly of all the specious opponents of 
Christianity which have ever existed, geology has 
been the fiercest and most defiant. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, in the course of his preface, modestly 
deprecates the illogical anger of those theologians 
who will hear nothing of the combination of 
Christianity and geology, but we cannot help 
despising such opponents ; for if reason is the 
presence of God within us, how can we possibly 
err in exerting that reason to achieve a better 
knowledge of our Maker? These men of faith 
without man’s reason are marching on a slippery 
road, they had best ‘‘take heed” in time. 


Nature and her Agents. By Scrutator Verax. 
(Pitman.) Tells us that nature is cleverer than 
the physician ; but for all that, Scrutator would 
avail himself of the next medical man should 
cholera visit him. We all know that extreme 
temperance, as a rule, results in extreme health, 
but to attack the whole medical profession by 
the means of a puny shilling pamphlet is simply 
stupid. 

A Memoir of the Life and Labours of the Rev. 
W. H. Stowell, D.D. Edited by W. Stowell, B.A. 
(Judd & Glass.) A well-written history of @ 
worthy man. The work has been a labour of love 
to the editor, and, indeed, the great fault of the 
publication consists in perpetual enunciations 0 
Christianity, which in many instances would a 
read better had they been found in a volume @ 
sermons. 

War in London. (Hope.) Is a healthy pamphlet, 
urging English neutrality and defensive efficiency 
—but the panic is past, and Mr. a 
pamphlet must ‘‘go down” with the 
Corps” books. ; 

Willie Whalley. Is a little og age written 
by a clergyman, attached probably to the ae 
hero, who was drowned at six years 0 ion 
only a few months ago. Willie, we see BY 
woodcut, could write very well in his seco 
copybook—he never lived to improve in a thi 
Quiet children will be none the worse for 
this pamphlet. 

Light in Life's Shadows; or, Hymns Zz 
the Sorrowing. (J. Haddon.) If the exet 








quantity rather than quality of work, and whose 


dozen murders, to say nothing of slain horses, and 


tion of these hymns were equal to their 1 


ferences are made—Miss Nightingale, the illus-.’ 
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tention, the author could be satisfied with their 
success; but this is not the case. There are 
many fair lines in the book, even many good 
thoughts, but the hymns, as a rule, are not even 
euphonious. 

London Health and London Traffic. (Stanford.) 
Js a pamphlet advocating the embankment of the 
north bank of the Thames, between Blackfriars and 
Westminster Bridges, on the plea of ‘‘improved 
public health, navigation, and traffic ;” but the 
writer makes too light of ‘‘ vested interests.” 
They are, probably, so insurmountable as virtually 
to put an end to any project of embankment 
whatever. 

The Watering Places of England. By Edwin 
Lee, M.D. (Churchill.) It is a sufficient evidence 
of the value of this manual that we now have 
a fourth edition, containing many admirable 
additions. 

Nuggets from the Oldest Diggings. (Constable : 
Edinburgh.) We have read this book no further 
than the title-page and preface. That writer is 
unreadable who can facetiously give his ‘ Re- 
searches into the Mosaic Creation” such a title as 
theone heading this notice ; who can jauntily admit 
that he is surprised and amused to find himself 
acommentator on the Scriptures ; and that if only 
six months ago the prediction had been made, he 
should have answered quite discourteously. 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia. A new Version. 
(Longman.) This translation is preceeded by a 
fulsome dedication, while the preface tells us that 
the logic which has rejected Juvenal as unfit for 
Christians is false, for the value of Christianity 
can only be felt by those who are acquainted with 
all the vices so rampant in the world until 
Christianity diffused its benign and cheering 
influence. This is really saying that he cannot 
be virtuous who has not been at least theoretically 
Vicious. The translation is gentlemanly, but it 
was uncalled for. 


We have received the following pamphlets : 
Remarks on the Anatomical Relations between the 
(Renshaw.) Zhe Two Dia- 
loques, B. Dockray. (Edmondson: Lan- 
caster.) The Roman, or Turkish Bath. (Durham: 
Manchester.) A pleasant pamphlet on baths 
ancient and modern. 
ofa Manchester ‘Turkish Bath,” where from the 
frontispiece we presume the people of the north 
bathe in public, lie about in a nude state, and 
in that condition take coffee, surrounded by? Sara- 
cenic architecture. Vallentine’s Jewish Calendar 
comes appropriately, commencing where books 
usually terminate, and full of Judaic and biblical 
information. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Ir is said that the translation of a judicious 


selection, suited to the English taste, from the | 


works of Balzae, is announced for publication by 
Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. The duties of 
translator have been undertaken by Mr. J. Haw- 
kins Simpson, author of ‘‘ Poems of Oisin.” 
“* Te Lys de la Vallée” will be the first of the 
series that will be submitted to the public. We 
own to some difficulty in comprehending how 
this can be done ; the writings of Balzac are nearly 
all very objectionable, at least according to our 
English notions of propriety. 

Sir Roderick Murchison is now in the High- 
lands of Sutherland, examining the succession of 
the rocks there. He has made two or three 
ascents up the mountains in and around Inchna- 
damph. He is accompanied by Professor Ramsay. 

We have, in a recent number, pointed out that 
Dr. Humphreys, who recently abandoned both wife, 
creditors, and family, and left this country for 
America, is not a clergyman, and we take ad- 
vantage of the latest intelligence concerning him 
to mention his name again, and reiterate that he 
is not entitled to use the title of ‘‘reverend.” 
We understand he has been endeavouring to ob- 
tain a teachership in Toronto, but his attempts 
have been unsuccessful. However, the endeavour 
made to serve the doctor and the companion of 
his flight with citations from the English Court 
of Divorce has been more successful. Mrs. 
Cummings, the unhappy lady referred to, reso- 
lutely refuses to return to her English friends. 


And as a culminating piece of news, we hear that | 


the good chureh-going folk of Toronto ran a 
narrow escape of hearing the doctor preach from 
one of their pulpits, so that though he repudiated 
rightly enough the title of Reverend in England, 
he appears to have assumed it in America. 


The will of the late Bishop Maltby is singular 
from the fact that the bishop has specially pro- 
vided for the distribution of his episcopal robes, 
his lawn sleeves, and consecration gloves, which 
he leaves to his wife and daughter; his gold shoe 
buckles and stock buckles to his son. Durham 
University receives the bishop's library and col- 
lection of coins and medals, while his suecessor 
to the bishopric of Durham takes the portrait of 


at Britain, 8vo. | 











coronation. Durham University also benefits by 


funds left—300/. for the printing of a a 


’ | and a sufficient sum invested in consols to yield a 
Hawtrey (S.), Account of St. Mark’s School, Windsor, 3rd ed. | 


salary to the librarian. The personalty was sworn 
under 100,000. 


The example recently set by the Chapters of St. 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey has just been fol- 
lowed by the Chapter of Exeter Cathedral. The 
whole of the broad nave has been furnished to ac- 
commodate a large congregation, and we are 
enabled to state that the provision made for 
attendance at the afternoon service has not been 
too large. Crowds of rich and poor sit side by 
side to hear the service, full choral, and the stir- 
ring addresses which have been given, Sunday 
after Sunday, from the pulpit. 

The British Association for the Promotion of 
Science will hold the Anniversary Meeting this 
year at Aberdeen. The Prince Consort, as Presi- 
dent of the Society, will open the proceedings, 
and it is understood his Royal Highness will be 
present during the business of the first two days. 


The Annual Meeting of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science is to be held 
in Bradford early in October. Great exertions are 
being made by the executive committee to perfect 
the arrangements, and many gentlemen of the 
surrounding places interested in the aim of the 
Association are making efforts to promote the 
success of the meeting. 

The sale of the select portion of M. Libri’s col- 
lection of books was coneluded on Monday last at 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s rooms. The 
sale lasted thirteen days, and realised the amount 
of 86227. 7s. 

We understand that Mr. J. O. Lever, M.P., 
has made an offer to the Great Ship Company to 
charter the Great Eastern for a voyage to North 
America and back. The ship is to be fitted for 
the accommodation of 2000 passengers, and her 
speed to equal 14 miles per hour on her trial. The 
terms offered to the Company are 20,0007. On 
Monday next this colossal ship will proceed on her 
trial trip. Instead of going out into the Atlantic, 
as at first proposed, she will first of all proceed to 
Cherbourg, then to Portland, and afterwards visit 
other parts of our coast. 

Who will believe that Mrs. Stowe is now in 
England ? That the American authoress who, but 
a short time ago, created such a sensation is 
actually amongst us without receiving any public 
notice atall? The lady however is in this country, 
and engaged upon her new tale, a portion of which 
has already appeared, under the title of ‘‘The 
Minister's Wooing.” This title, it is understood, 
will be retained for the complete work, the publi- 
cation of which may be expected about October. 
The monthly parts of this work will of course be 
issued as heretofore. 

Theannual great gathering of the Foresters’ Clubs 
and Societies will be held at the Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday next, the 23d of August. The Foresters’ 
Day is always a day of great attendance. Last 
year the enormous number of 45,738 persons were 
present ; the roads and railways receiving such 
an accession of traffic, as to render the scene at 
the approaches to the Palace and the neighbour- 
hood of the London Bridge and Pimlico Stations 
most exciting. This year unusual preparations 
have been made for increased traffic, nearly all 
the vans in London and its vicinity being engaged. 
by parties connected with the Association. _Addi- 
tional facilities will also be given by the railways. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary numbers at- 
tending these great meetings, it is gratifying to 
state that little or no damage results to either the 
grounds or the objects of art scattered about 
within the Palace ; order is invariably well bya 
served ; and these occasions may be quoted as 
illustrations of the remark so frequently made, 
that the mass of the English people, when left to 
themselves, form the best police. We cannot do 
better than add to this account, that the Great 
Eastern has not fared so well with its high- 
class visitors as the Crystal Palace with its 
shilling crowds. The hangings and furniture of 


the deceased and the stool used at her Majesty's | the ‘‘ great ship” have been hacked and cut about 
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in the most abominable manner by “ parties” 
who have been desirous of carrying away me- 
mentoes of their visits. The best plan to arrest | 
such shameful destruction would be by reference to 
a police magistrate. 

The Science and Art Department of the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education have issued a notice 
informing teachers, wishing to attend the examina- 
tions of the Science and Art Department in— 
1. Practical and Descriptive Geometry, with 
Mechanical and Machine Drawing, and Building 
Construction; 2. Physics; 3. Chemistry; 4. 
Geology and Mineralogy (applied to Mining) ; | 
5, Natural History : for the purpose of obtaining 
augmentation grants to their salaries (under the 
Science Minute of the 2nd June 1859), that they 
must send their names, addresses, and present oc- 
cupation, to the Secretary of the Department, South 
Kensington, on or before the 31st October, 1859. The 
examinations will be held in the metropolis in the 
last week of November. Certificates of three grades 
will be granted in each subject, giving the holder 
an augmentation grant of 107., 15/., or 207. a-year 
on each certificate while giving instruction toa 
class of operatives in that subject. These pay- 
ments will be in addition to the value of any 
certificates of competency for giving primary in- 
struction should the teacher have already obtained 
any such from the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. The educated public generally will be very 
satisfied with this announcement, tending, as it 
does, to a wholesome emulation amongst an im- 
portant class of the community. 


EXTRAORDINARY NATURAL PHENOMENON.— 
During the late thunderstorm, an immense 
quantity of shells fell from the clouds upon the 
grass plots in the Library Square of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The grass at first was perfectly 
white with them. They are chiefly of two kinds, 
a small conch and the common cornua. Some are 
without the living snail, whilst in others animal 
life is existent. The walk between the two plots 
had not a single shell upon its surface. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, August 17. 

Ir ever the Emperor Napoleon III. deserved 
the title once awarded him by the Z'imes, ofa clever 
theatrical manager, he deserves it ten times more 
for the manner in which he has ‘‘ got up” the 
fétes of the beginning of this week. The matter 
was a very difficult one, and one, which all the 
inventive power of the Imperial mind, aided by 
his instruments of the police, could, at the outset, 
barely compass. The unpopularity of the peace was 
excessive ; the notion had got abroad everywhere 
(as all really true notions invariably do) that Louis 
Napoleonhad, ina militarysense, gained no prestige 
even with his own army, and the most violent set 
of the Emperor’ s opponents, the revolutionists, were 
furious, and supposed to be ready for any dangerous 
attempt. At first, then, every idea of a triumphal 
entry had to be given up, and it was officially de- 
cided and announced in the government journals 
that the Emperor would ‘‘receive” his troops at the 
foot of the column in the Place Vendéme, instead 
of going to Vincennes, as the first plan had been, 
sh returning through Paris at their head. The 
topographical position of the whole must be taken 
into consideration before what has really hap- 
pened can be well understood. Vincennes is the 
suburb of this town immediately between which 
and Paris lies the Faubourg St. Antoine. This is 
upon all occasions the part of the town which it 
is necessary to propitiate; for here, and in the 
adjoining faubourgs of St. Marceau and St. 
Jacques, are the head-quarters of the working- 
classes. The original desire and intention, 
therefore, had been for the Imperial procession 
to start from Vincennes, go through the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and then down the Boulevards, 
where the population changes altogether, and 


of last Sunday:; first, the intention to come 
through the populous Faubourgs with the army ; 
next, the impossibility of any attempt of the sort 
being proved, the resolve not to enter at all with 
the troops, but to stay and welcome them in the 
middle of the Place Vend6me. ‘The effect, how- 
ever, of this was disastrous, and it was tanta- 
mount to telling all France, and indeed all Europe, 
that Louis Napoleon was afraid to meet the 
people. Accordingly, after an immense amount 
of trouble and expense, it was decided that a com- 
promise should be resorted to; the Emperor— 
neither fronting the discontented Faubourgs, nor 
confining himself to the interior of the town—was 
to go as far as the end of the Boulevards and 
receive the troops there, where the population 
becomes tractable and the police agents and 
gendarmes can more easily have their way. 
This, being well settled, the next thing to think 
of, was the ordaining of the details of the fé/e, so 
as to insure from time to time the ‘outbursts of 
applause” that have to be chronicled in the 
government journals, and that are not always so 
easy to obtain ‘‘ spontaneously.” Here comes 
the excellence of the arrangements I alluded to in 
the beginning, and which for cleverness cannot I 
believe be surpassed. 

The great art of course, was never to leave 
public feeling entirely to itself, but always to 
stimulate it to what was desired from it. Conse- 
quently, the objects for which, independently 
of all political feeling, its sympathies are known 
to be excitable, were presented to its view in the 
most marvellously well-caleulated way. When- 
ever the appearance of a mere great military 
dignitary, or of a regiment not very familiar to 
the populace, might leave the crowd indifferent, 
it was therefore taken care that such should be 
followed closely by some one of the spectacles 
which no Parisian public could by any possibility 
refuse its sympathies to. Canrobert, for instance, 
yassed by very slightly greeted, and turning his 
Gnd towards every window for applause, which was 
coy and did not come. But immediately after 
were exhibited a few of the wounded soldiers, 
and of course these elicited cheers from the 
spectators that were not to be won by a Marshal 
of France whose fame has been slightly over- 
clouded by the accusations brought against 
him by one of his brother chiefs. The ‘‘ halt, 
lame, and blind,” of the armée @ Italie were the 
heroes of last Sunday, as well they might be ; 
but never was anything so well ‘‘got up” to set 
them off to advantage. Here a tolerably good- 
looking young lieutenant consented to parade in 
the cortége with both his arms in a sling, there, 
a burly caporal de Zouaves walked past with a 
black bandage round his head, just showing off 
coquettishly enough his fine brown bushy beard ; 
and at all this of course the feminine part of the 
crowd shrieked and screamed with delight, and 
waved pocket handkerchiefs enthusiastically. 
Then, too, there was a wounded vivandieére, for 
whom the male portion of the assembly felt 
suddenly irrepressible sympathy; and added 
to this the national spirit was solicited to 
the utmost by the aspect of the captured 
guns and standards. Of these, it may indeed 
be said that, like angels’ visits, they were 
‘*few and far between ;” but, such as they were, 
they served, with other aids, to ‘“‘keep up the 
interest of the situation,” as it is termed in thea- 
trical phrase. The captures in this respect are 
exceedingly small, only four standards having 
been secured, in all, from the overwhelming, 
dazzling victories which the French attribute to 
themselves on four or five occasions. Without 
counting Palestro, this would not be a standard 
per battle, which is somewhat small. Then as to 
the guns, too, there are said to be thirty, which 
gives also an average of something like six per 
action, at the most ; and, recollecting the twenty- 
six cannon of our glorious duke at Vittoria, and 
the similar kind of figures which have been those 








becomes, instead of a merely working, a possess- 
ing, shop-keeping, and naturally much quieter 
class. 

Here, then, is the meaning of the several 


of most great conquerors, this is obviously no 
great sign of the ‘‘gesta Dei per Francos” 
in which the Moniteur and Constitutionnel would 
have us believe. Nevertheless, upon this one 





changes made by Louis Napoleon in his itinerary 


special occasion, both guns and flags would seem, 





like Mercutio’s wound, if not to be anything ey. 
traordinary, to be at all events “‘ enough ;” ang 
they were greeted on their passage by demonstra. 
tions which nothing else, even backed by the 
police manceuvres, could secure. 

One thing very much remarked was the ey. 
tremely affected attitude of Marshal MacMahon, 
In the first place, instead of, like all his comrades, 
wearing his full dress uniform and cocked hat 
and plume, he chose to put on only the hépi, 
which is worn in the everyday undress. Next, 
when bouquets were thrown at him as at others, 
he alone distinguished himself from all his 
fellows by disclaiming them, and causing the 
unfortunate flowers to be restored to their 
owners. There are great discussions as to the 
cause of this conduct, Marshal MacMahon’s 
friends saying that it came from his resolve not to 
play a part in a mere pageant, in a spectacle, and 
not to accept, like an actor, as coming from the 
public, flowers which he knew were only furnished 
by the claque. 

This may be, and I am disposed to think is, 
true; but then, it may be asked, why Marshal 
MacMahon took part in the entrée triomphale at 
all? He might just as well have absented hin- 
self ‘‘ for ill health,” or any other pretext, and 
no great end of independence is gained, nor any 
very stout protestation made by marching in a 
procession en petite tenue, and looking sulkily on 
the ‘‘ ovations” that are made you. 

The crowning act of the entire comedy, how- 
ever, was to be found in the admirable training of 
the juvenile Prince Imperial, who ‘‘ went through 
all his paces” in the most perfect style. There 
really is something incredible in the fact of a baby 
being taught from its cradle to take a part ina 
public farce, and in my opinion, last Sunday's 
féte only confirms Louis Napoleon’s right to the 
title of a great Impresario. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
_o— ‘ 

ZooLocy.—Among the peculiarities of the great 
southern continent of Australia, we cannot fail of 
being struck with the different species of mar- 
supial quadrupeds, which, with the exception of 
the opossum, are unknown in all other parts of 
the globe. By marsupial quadrupeds are under 
stood those animals which possess a pouch in 
which the prematurely-born young are nursed and 
carried about by the mother until able to take 
care of themselves: of these creatures the 
kangaroo is the best known, and the largest 
representative at present existing. These animals 
are nocturnal in their habits, so that it rarely 
happens that the traveller discovers ther 
existence, even in districts in which the smaller 
kinds may be comparatively abundant. It is 
most interesting with regard to the peculiar 
characteristics of the prevalent mammalian forms 
of the Australian continent, on looking back to 
the geological epoch which witnessed the existence 
in our own country of extinct elephants, 
rhinoceri, hippopotami, and other gigantic 
quadrupeds, to discover evidences of creatures 
of equal bulk, but of marsupial nature, 
have also passed away and become extinct. 
British Museum possesses a skull of the Dipr- 
todon or fossil kangaroo, the cranial structure 
formation of the teeth of which resemble those of the 
kangaroo and no other creature: this immense 
cranium is upwards of three feet in length. 
governor of New South Wales has forwarded to 
Europe photographs of other singular fossils tha 
have been lately diseovered in Darling Downs 
Australia, Among the creatures thus | heis 
under our notice is the Nototherium, which 
its nearest living representative in a very eds 
marsupial animal, the Koala, but which 
the latter as much in size as the Dip 
exceeds the existing kangaroo. These immense 
herbivorous marsupials were preyed upon > 
supial carnivora of the size of a lion. Thus: 
learn that Australia was inhabited by 
supialia bse oe _ gigantic and 
able as those placentalia whose mp 
existence in tthe European and Asiatic comti- 
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nent has been revealed by geological research. 
Jn regard to the relation of marsupial quadrupeds 
to Australia, Professor Owen, to whom we are in- 
debted for the information contained in this 
article, says, ‘‘I have always connected the singular 

uliarity of organisation which prevails among 
the Australian mammals with the long droughts 
in that country, with the extensive tracks where 
there are no waters, and with the difficulty of ob- 
taining that necessary element of lite. Take the 
ease of one of our wild animals— suppose a fox or 
wild cat ; they make their nest, they have their 
litter, Suppose it should happen that they must 


travel one or two hundred miles to get a draught of 


water, impelled by the thirsty condition of a 
nursing mother, but obliged to leave her family at 
home, where would that family be when the 
mother returned from its hundred-miles journey, 
the poor little blind deserted litter? Why, 
starved to death. In order that quadrupeds 
should be fitted to exist in a great continent 
like Australia under these long droughts, the 
animals must possess an organisation suited 
to their place of residence. And so that 
form of mammalian quadruped found in this great 
continent—native to it, and born so as to make 
these migrations, to obtain that necessary of life— 
has the super-added pouch and genetic pecu- 
lirities enabling them to carry their young ones 
wherever they go. We therefore find that what- 
ever be their diet, whether they be carnivorous, 
insectivorous, or frugivorous, root-eating or leaf- 


eating quadrupeds whatever be their powers of 


locomotion and spheres of action—whether they 
burrow like the wombat, climb like the phalanger, 
jump like the kangaroo, trot like the bandicoot, 
or fly like the petaurist—no matter what their 
motion or kind of food, they all possess a soft, 
warm, well-lined portable nursery-pocket, which 
serves them also for a perambulator. And since 
we find that marsupial animals have lived in 
Australia from a very remote period, so we may 
infer that its peculiar climate has prevailed during 
as vast a lapse of time.” 

PuysioLocy.—In a paper read before the 
Royal Society by Dr. Edward Smith, on the 
phenomena of respiration, the author describes the 
quantity of carbonic acid expired, and of air 
inspired, with the rate of respiration and pulsation 
in reference to the whole day and night, the 
daily variations caused by food and abstinence, 
and also those produced by changes in tempera- 
ture and in the health of the individual. The 
total — of carbonic acid expired in 24 hours 
was determined in 4 gentlemen in 8 experiments, 
some of which continued for 18 hours, with short 
intervals for meals only ; others were made at the 
beginning of each hour and half-hour during that 

The quantity of carbonic acid exhaled in 

the hours of the night is 1950 grains, and the 
amount of carbon in the 24 hours while at 

Test varied. from 5 to 7 ounces in different persons. 
eflect of walking at 2 and 3 miles per hour is 

to be equal to 1¢ and 23 times that during 

Test, and in the muscular exertion undergone by 
the labouring class, the quantity of carbonic acid 
Wtaised to upwards of 12 ounces daily. During 
Profound sleep the amount is lessened to the 
txtent of one-half of that of the average of the 
The variations produced by food are so 
ham the maximum is one-half more than the 
) and in one case nearly twice as much— 

; st amount of carbonic acid being exhaled 
+e meal, especially after breakfast and tea. 
oa? of carbon evolved in 24 hours with- 
out food is nearly 6 ounces, instead of 7 onnces 
- Temperature was an ever-acting 

eane of variation, an increase of heat producing a 
. in the respiratory changes, which was 
more reeptible after the cold of winter. A 
t's rest also, together with a feeling of 

3 @ good supply of food, and not too much 
exettion, give an increase on the following morn- 
ce, on Monday morning a high state of 


was usually found to exist in the 
classes 


. The variations which are due 
Wtlietime of year are very remarkable and im- 


sinee it was shown that the respiratory 
vary from season to season in a definite 


q 


if 








and periodic manner, these changes being greatest 
in the winter and least in the summer, and the 
variation commencing at definite periods. 


MercHanics.—Dr. Juge, of Crest, in the south 
of France, has projected a new description of 
railway, applicable to ordinary roads, which can 
be either used by carriages propelled indifferently 
by horse-power or locomotives, or by other means, 
and also by foot passengers, who would be able to 
travel at the speed of at least twenty miles an 
hour. The proposed road consists of sleepers at 
about a yard apart supporting four longitudinal 
wooden bars parallel to each other, and leaving a 
space between each considerably less than the 
ordinary length of the human foot. In the spaces 
between these wooden bars are placed three semi- 
circular iron rails, about an inch wide, and whose 
upper surface shall be rather lower than that of 
the wooden bars, so as to form three grooves, the 
whole length of the road, of which the iron rails 
would form the bottom and the bars of wood the 
sides. The two external bars would have a flat 
iron rail nailed on them, and would form a railway 
about thirty-four inches wide. Upon this rail- 
way waggons could be drawn by horses walking 
upon the paved or macadamised road by the side 
of the rails, or else by locomotives or other means. 
For the conveyance of passengers a kind of 
velocipede could be made, having three wheels, of 
which the centre one would be made with a groove 
round its edge to fit the central semi-circular rail, 
and the two others with flanges to run on the ex- 
ternal rails. Pedestrians would travel by means 
of skates, each of which would be furnished with 
two pairs of conical castors, so arranged as to fit 
the semi-circular rails above described. The 
skates would be so constructed that in pushing 
the foot backwards to give the progressive impulse, 
it would be wedged between the wooden bars on 
each side, and so be held firm, while during the 
forward movement it would glide along the rails 
upon the castors. Arrangements are also made to 
enable the traveller to stop himself. Instead, 
therefore, of walking, the pedestrian would skate 
along the road, supporting himself alternately 
with each foot upon two of the rails, the third 
rail being left free to allow the travellers to cross 
in different directions. The road thus formed 
would permit foot passengers to pass each other, 
but it would form only a single line for carriages, 
whose traffic would have to be regulated in the 
same way as that of single lines of railway is 
regulated now. The projector estimates that this 
road would cost no more than an ordinary high- 
way ; that it would admit of short curves and in- 
clines of one in thirty ; and also that it could be 
laid upon the roads already in existence without 
inconvenience or requiring any additional engineer- 
ing works. Should this scheme ever come into 
operation and the inventor’s expectations be 
realised, an economy of traffic would be effected 
similar to that produced by the present lines of 
railway, to which, indeed, these roads would prove 
important tributaries. 


CoNsUMPTION OF GAs SMOKE.—Messrs. Vodez 
& Harvey, of 39, Hatton Garden, have perfected a 
little invention to which it is desirable that the 
attention of consumers of gas should be directed 
without delay. It consists merely of an orna- 
mental circlet of metal across which is stretched a 
sort of sieve of fine platina wire, and it is intended 
to be placed as a cover on the top of the globe or 
chimney. The result is most remarkable. The 
smoke appears to be instantly annihilated, and 
the flame both increases in bulk and becomes 
brighter and more clear. The photogenic im- 
provement is stated to be from 25 to 80 per cent. 
All effluvium from the gas is destroyed, and the 
discoloration of the ceiling and decorations of the 
room prevented by the use of this simple 
apparatus, 


MrEsMERISM.—The Union Magnétique, French 
paper, publishes the following account of the effect 
of mesmerism on the growth of plants. Mr. 
Seydel having planted in a box two rose-trees of 
the same species and similar size, and each three 
years old, and having placed them in a window 
with a southern aspect, he mesmerised one of 





them every day, and watered it with mesmerised 
water; the other was not mesmerised, and was 
watered with ordinary water. At the end of three 
weeks the mesmerised rose-tree had eighteen fine 
roses, and greatly exceeded its neighbour in size 
and vigour ; upon the other tree only afew partly- 
opened buds were to be seen. The same mes- 
merist made a similar experiment upon two night- 
shades which had been planted at the same time 
in the same mould and in a similar aspect to that 
of the rose-trees. Seeing that one of these 
appeared drooping and backward, while the other 
was in vigorous health, he immediately began to 
mesmerise the sickly plant by means of mesme- 
rised water, as well as directly, while the other 
plant was watered with common water only. At 
the end of a fortnight M. Seydel saw with satis- 
faction that the formerly drooping nightshade 
had grown to the height of 18 inches, while the 
other was only 10 inches high; the root of the 
former was found to be 4 inches long, while that 
of the latter was only 2 inches. Lastly, the 
flowers of the nightshade which had not been 
mesmerised were far from being as numerous, and 
having as fine 2 colour as those of the plant which 
had been so treated. Another instance of the 
effect of mesmerism on plants is that of two 
geraniums, one of which was withered, and had 
never more than one single leaf which was no 
sooner formed than it faded and fell off, while the 
other plant was constantly green and vigorous. 
The withering plant was mesmerised, and after a 
few days it had several leaves, and moreover it 
produced flowers sooner than the other which had 
not been sickly. 


The Midland Counties Archeological Society of 
Birmingham recently made an_ excursion to 
Wroxeter and Shrewsbury. At Wroxeter a frag- 
ment of Roman masonry, known as the Old Wall, 
stands in the centre of the buried city of Urico- 
nium. After visiting the ruins and exploring the 
subterranean chambers for relies of ancient art, 
the company assembled under the Old Wall to 
listen to Mr. Wright’s account of the excavations. 
The visitors then examined Wroxeter church, 
which is a curious old building of different ages. 
The excursionists afterwards rode to Shrewsbury, 
where they inspected the collection of antiquities 
from Uriconium, preserved in the museum ; and 
also visited St. Mary’s church, which formerly 
was a cruciform building, belonging to a house of 
the Benedictine order, but is now simply a 
Norman nave, with a pointed east window. 


Mr. Rowell, the author of a work, just pub- 
lished, on ‘‘ The Cause of Rain,” narrates the fol- 
lowing anecdote in illustration of the liability to 
error in deductions based on a single observation 
hastily made. He says, ‘‘I was one night return- 
ing from the country when I picked up a glow- 
worm, and, thinking my warm hand would injure 
it, I placed it on my hat, intending to take it off 
again before I entered Oxford. After a while I 
took off my hat, and, looking carefully around it, 
missed the glow-worm ; and, supposing it had 
fallen off, I thought no more about it. Some time 
after this I was suddenly surprised by the appear- 
ance of an extraordinary meteor which, as I raised 
my head to look at it, passed with great velocity 
right across the zenith in a straight line as far as 
I could see it by throwing my head backwards ; 
but when there the course of the meteor became 
very eccentric, turning about in every direction as 
I moved my head to look at it. And then, but not 
till then, I discovered that it was my glow-worm’s 
tail just protruded over the edge of my hat above 
my eyes. But so completely was I deceived, that 
had the light been withdrawn before it had left 
the straight line of its path, I should have believed 
that I had seen a most extraordinary meteor, 
larger than the moon, and far brighter.” 








Sourn Kensrncton Musevum.—During the 
week ending Aug. 13, 1859, the visitors have been : 
—3383 on the free days, and 2878 on similar 
evenings, while the total number for the week, 
including the Students’ days, was 7186, From 
the opening of the Museum, 1,011,093. 
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SALE OF LORD NORTHWICK’S PICTURES. 


THE great feature of this week’s proceedings at 
Thirlstane House has been the sale of the British 
pictures, which, as will be seen, realised remark- 
ably high prices; so high, in fact, as to afford a 
new corroboration of the assertion sometimes 
made, that the judicious purchase of English 
pictures from the artists themselves is one of the 
very best investments, speaking commercially, 
for a little superfluous capital. It has been no 
uncommon thing at this sale for English pictures to 
produce twice or even three times the amounts 
paid for them by Lord Northwick, whilst we 
should very much doubt whether in many instances 
the works by ‘‘old masters” brought more than 
half, or at most two-thirds, the price he gave for 
them. 


Twelfth day’s sale, Lot 1149, Van Schendel, ‘A Market 
Scene, selling poultry by candlelight,’ 255 guineas (Eck- 
ford); 1157, A. Lew, ‘A Scene in Norway—approaching 
Thunder Storm,’ 115 guineas (Eckford) ; 1158, T. Cres- 
wick, R.A., ‘The Mountain Stream,’ 350 guineas (Cox) ; 
1159, R. Redgrave, R.A., ‘The Flight into Egypt, Mary 
meditating on the Prophecy of Simeon,’ 350 guineas 
(Eckford); 1161, Von Holst, ‘The Fortune-Teller, 105 
guineas (Penner); 1162, Hulme and Willis, ‘River 
Scenery, witha Drove of Cattle, View in North Wales,’ 
130 guineas (Wallis); 1163, J. Danby, A.R.A., ‘The 
Wood Nymph chanting her hymn to the Rising 
Sun,’ 360 guineas (Eckford); 1164, D. Roberts, R.A., 
‘Interior of Westminster Abbey, with the Shrine 
of Edward the Confessor,’ 315 guineas (Agnew); 1165, 
D. Roberts, R,A., ‘Interior of the Church of St. Jaques, 
at Dieppe,’ 285 guineas (Agnew); 1166, A. Fraser, ‘The 
Village Rigen Painter,’ 190 guineas (Isaacs of Liverpool) ; 
1167, T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., ‘A Meadow Scene, with 
Cattle and Sheep,’ 455 guineas (Eckford) ; 1169, 8. Hart, 
R.A., ‘The Quarrel Scene between Buckingham and 
Cardinal Wolsey,’ 100 guineas (Lovegrove); 1170, W. 
Miiller, ‘ A View on the Nile,’ 150 guineas (Wyatt); 1171-2, 
John Wilson, ‘A Sea Shore—Morning’ and ‘Scene off 
Calais—Evening,’ companion pictures, 107 guineas (Eck- 
ford and Flatou) ; 1173, Bonner, ‘ John Knox administer- 
ing the Sacrament, 130 guineas (Wallis) ; 1176, G. Lance, 
‘A Portrait, the daughter of the artist carrying a tray of 
fruit,’ 100 guineas (Agnew) ; 1177, W. Miiller, ‘ View of 
Athens, figures in the foreground, and peasants driving 
sheep,’ a very fine work, 520 guineas (Agnew); 1178, D. 
Maclise, R.A.,‘ Robin Hood and his Foresters, ascene from 
“‘Tvanhoe,”’ the well-known large picture, 1305 guineas 
(Eckford) ; 1180, Loutherbourg, ‘The Avalanche,’ from 
the Leicester Gallery, 231 guineas (Nckford) ; 1182, Richard 
Wilson, ‘ Cicero’s Villa,’ engraved by Woollett, 300 guineas 
(Farrar); 1183, W. Miiller, ‘Winter Scene,’ 240 guineas 
(Gambart) ; 1191, E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., ‘A Fresh Breeze,’ 
310 guineas (Agrew); 1192, W. Miiller, ‘The Bay of 
Naples, with Vesuvius and Pompeii in the distance,’ 195 
guineas (Gambart); 1196, Richard Wilson, ‘Diana and 
Actseon,’ 270 ineas (Daubeney); 1197, F. Goodall, 
A.R.A., ‘The Departure of the Norman Conscript,’ 630 
guineas (Gambart); 1198, C. R. Leslie, R.A., ‘Columbus 
and the Egg,’ 1070 guineas, a famous picture, but a sur- 
a price (Rought); 1201, Frost, R.A., ‘Diana and 
ner Nymphs surprised by Acton,’ 675 guineas, again a 
noted picture, but a surprising price, Lord Northwick 
paid the artist 300/. for it (Eckford) ; 1207, G. E. Hering, 
* The Borromean Islands,’ 195 guineas (Abrahams) ; 1208, 
Patrick Nasmyth, ‘ View of Windsor Castle,’ 560 guineas 
(Isaacs of Liverpool), (for this picture and its companion, 
No. 750, sold on the fourth day for 750/., Lord Northwick 
is said to have paid the artist-only 100/., but this, though 
his lordship could occasionally drive a pretty hard 
bargain, is scarcely conceivable,—if it be true the pic- 
tures realised nearly fourteen times the original cost) ; 
1209, P. F. Poole, A.R.A., ‘ The Messengers bringing unto 
Job the intelligence of his Misfortunes,’ 610 guineas, 
original price 500/. (Wallis); 1209*, E. M. Ward, R.A., 
‘The Disgrace of Clarendon,’ 805 guineas, original price 
4001. (Agnew) ; 1210, Daniel Maclise, R.A., ‘The Marriage 
of the Earl of Pembroke, surnamed Strongbow, with 
the Princess Eva,’ this, Maclise’s great picture, exhibited 
m 1854, and repeated in the Palace of Westminster, 
excited more competition than any previous lot, it was 
eventually knocked down to Mr. Flatou for 1710 guineas, 
being the largest sum yet obtained for any picture at the 
sale. The day’s sale comprised 83 lots, and realised the 
large sum of 16,5007. 

.. The Thirteenth and Fourteenth days were devoted to 
intaglios, gems, bronzes, and other articles of verti: we 
need only note a few of the more remarkable lots. 1222, 


Young Hercules strangling the Snake, an intaglio | 
of great beauty, in a case, 46 guineas (Webb); 1257, a | 


magnificent cameo head of Jupiter Serapis, on fine onyx 


of two strata, 45 guineas (Rhodes) ; 1262-3, a pair of fine | 


antique bronze heads, 40/. (Rhodes and Norton); 1264, a 
fine old Italian bronze figure of Apollo, three feet hgh, 


41 guineas ( Rhodes) ; 1266, a fine bronze of the Crouching | 
Venus, 35 guineas (Rhodes) ; 1273, a pair of old Florentine 


bronze vases and covers of beautiful form, finely chased 


with mask handles, 41 gumeas (Norton); 1275, bronze | 


figure of the Dying Gladiator, 55/. (Archbold); 1280, a 
pair of beautifully modelled boys playing the lute and 
pipe, of old Sévres bisquit, 26 guineas (Davis); 1288, 
antique bronze bust of Jupiter, 28 guineas (Norton) ; 
1385, a silver-gilt rose-water dish, ,in the centre a 
chasing representing the family of Darius before Alex- 


ander, 75 P ges Ca 1391, a glass case, 
containing the Address to Lord Northwick from the 
inhabitants of Cheltenham, expressive of their thanks for 
the liberality with which he at all times threw open the 
galleries of Thirlstane House to the public, was secured 
by the present Lord Northwick for 1001. ; 1395, a pair of 
cinque cento bronze vases and covers, chased in foliage, 
and mask heads, 12 inches high, 29 guineas (Emanuel) ; 
1432, a fine .questrian bronze of Henry IV., on verde an- 
tique peleael 42 guineas (Abrahams). ,The two days’ 
sale realised 1946/. 

Fifteenth day, Lot 1497, J. Palma, ‘ Holy Family, with 
Saints, in the foreground of a landscape,’ 160 guineas 
(Butler); 1498, Albert Cuyp, ‘Count d’Egmont, a full- 
length portrait,’ 300 guineas (Eckford) ; 1499, Velasquez, 
‘Don Juan of Austria, son of Philip IV.,’ 130 guineas; 
1507, Rembrandt, ‘Tobias and{the Angel,’ 175 guineas ; 
1509, Philip Wouvermans, ‘The Miseries of War,’ a pic- 
ture full of subject and feeling, admirably painted, and 
altogether an important work of the master, from the col- 
lection of Van Lankeren of Antwerp, 1035 guineas (Far- 
rar); 1510, Andrea Sacchi, ‘The Ascension of the Virgin, 
with Saints John, Paul the Hermit, Jerome, and Peter,’ 
200 guineas ; 1511, Jacopo Palma, ‘The Holy Family, St. 
John pointing to the Lamb,’ 120/. (Colnaghi) ; 1517, Fran- 
cia, ‘Virgin and Child,’ 185 guineas (Nieuwenhuys) ; 1521, 
Nicolo Poussin, ‘ Apollo and Daphne,’ 190 guineas (Far- 
rar) ; 1539, Gentile Beliini, ‘ Mahomet the Second,’ painted 
at Constantinople in 1458, Bellini having been sent from 
Venice for the purpose, 185 guineas (Eckford), The day’s 
sale included 100 lots, and realised 53001. : 








DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART: 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

THE functions of the Department of Science and 
Art comprise the direction of the Metropolitan 
Schools of Science and Art, the Museums at South 
Kensington and Jermyn Street, and the Geological 
Survey; the national Art and Science Schools 
and Museums at Dublin and Edinburgh ; and the 
superintendence, more or less direct, of the pro- 
vincial schools of a similar order, and of the 
Schools of Navigation in London and the pro- 
vincial ports. Necessarily, therefore, the matter 
of the Report is of considerable bulk and of a 
somewhat hetereogeneous character. With its 
appendices it forms a Blue Book of 200 pages. 
Much of the information is, however, of general 
interest ; and, following the course adopted with 
the other national educational institutions, we 
shall give a brief abstract of its principal state- 
ments. In doing so, however, we shall consult 
the convenience of our readers by not following 
very strictly the order of the Report, but shall so 
re-cast the materials as to exhibit broadly the 
general proceedings of the Department, and then 
notice more specifically and separately the two 
great branches of Science and Art. 

The extent of the operations of the Department 
has been pointed out. The total expenditure of 
the Department for the year ending March 31, 
1859, was 83,2427. ; the amount voted in the civil 
service estimates for the current year is 93,3941. ; 
in 1856-57 the expenditure was 73,855/., so that 
the first conclusion to be noted is that the ex- 
penditure of the department is increasing at the 
rate of very nearly 10,0007. annually. Of this 
expenditure in the past year 3625/. were for the 
general management in London ; 52,380/. for the 
schools, museums, &c., South Kensington ; 61867. 
for the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street ; 81837. for the Geological Survey ; 19221. 
for the Industrial Museum, Scotland ; 60492. for 
the Royal Dublin Society, and 48327. for the 
Museum of Irish Industry. ‘‘The results of the 
working of the Department of Science and Art in 
all its divisions for the year 1858 show a great 
increase on the previous year in the attendance of 
the public on the Museums, Schools, and Lec- 
tures. The visitors to the various museums and 
collections in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
under the superintendence of the Department 
have been 875,898, being an increase of 117,923 
on the previous year.” And the Report concludes 
by saying that ‘‘We can state with confidence 
| that at no period since the Department has been 
founded has its condition and working been so 
sound, or the public appreciation of the advan- 
tages which it offers in aid of private efforts to 
promote Science and Art among all classes, so 
marked as during the year 1858.” 

In the Science branch the first place is of course 
assigned to the metropolitan institutions. The 
| progress made during the year in the Geological 
| Survey is fully illustrated in a supplementary 








report by the Director-General, Sir R. I. Murchison, 
From this it appears that in 1858, 2273 square 
miles were surveyed geologically in England, 
chiefly in the home and midland counties ; whilst, 
owing to the very small force of surveyors engaged 
there, only 203 square miles have been surveyed 
in Scotland. Maps on a scale of one inch to the 
mile, covering about 1238 square miles, and six 
sheets of a map on a scale of four inches to the 
mile, have been issued during the year; as haye 
also the unusually large number of ten sheets of 
horizontal six-inch geological sections, extending 
over 236 miles of country. In Ireland the work 
of the survey has been chiefly directed to preparing 
for publication the one-inch maps of that country, 
of which twenty-three new sheets have been 
issued during the year. In the natural history 
and paleontological sections of the survey, above 
15,000 specimens have been re-arranged, named, 
tableted and placed in the museum cases ; and 
very large additions of minerals and fossils have 
been obtained by gift and purchase. 

The Museum of Practical Geology, Jerm 
Street, was visited during the year by 24,877 
persons, being an increase of 7680 over the 
previous year. New and revised editions of the 
General Catalogue, and the Catalogue of Rock 
Specimens, are preparing. Numerous documents 
have been added to the Mining Record Office ; and 
the importance of the office to all persons con- 
nected with mining and _ metal-working is 
obviously becoming more generally recognised. 

The number of students in the School of Mines 
does not increase, The matriculated students 
number only 12, occasional students 55, in all 67, 
being 12 less than the previous year. ‘It is to 
be regretted,” says the Director-General, ‘that 
the attendance of the occasional students at the 
School of Mines is diminished this year by the 
absence of officers of H.M. army and navy, not- 
withstanding the encouragement of H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the advantageous terms 
upon which such students are admitted to the 
lectures.” It certainly is a matter of surprise as 
well as of regret, when the value of the particular 
instruction is remembered, as well as the celebrity 
of the professors. The working men do not 
appear to have given so little heed to the oppor- 
tunities afforded to them by the school. Four 
courses of lectures were delivered to working men 
—on Electricity and Magnetism by Prof. Stokes ; 
on the First Principles of Chemistry by Dr. Hof- 
man; on Metallurgy, by Dr. Perey; and on 
Minerals by Mr. W. W. Smyth, —in the first three 
of which the whole of the tickets (600 to each 
course) were applied for, but only 442 of the 
last, which were delivered in summer. 

The Chemical Laboratory continues, under the 
supervision of Dr. Hofman, to produce excellent 
results ; the number of students however seems 
to diminish ; in 1857 there were 116, in 1858 only 
94; the largest number in any one session being 
34. And this is the more remarkable, as Dr. 
Hofman. states that ‘‘the students who have 
worked under his superintendence during the 
past year belonged to all classes of society, and 
very different countries. Among the foreigners 
are Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, Americans, 
and Turks.” With all these foreigners one 18 
curious to know how many of the 34 students can 
be natives! As in former years Dr. Hofman, an 
his assistants have, we are told, carried on analyses 
of direct use to the public. Thus the amount of 
bituminous matter in certain shales, particularly 
those of the flagstones of Caithness, 
been so accurately determined as to show that 
oil and gas may be possibly obtained in suf- 
ficient quantities to render them valuable to 
the speculator; experiments have been —_ 
taken at the request of the Board of Trade wit 
the view of discovering an easy and inexpensive 
method of bleaching the inferior qualities 0 om 
for soap-boiling ; an investigation has been made 0 
the relative properties of the different copper wire 
used by the Transatlantic Telegraph Company; 
various mineral waters have been analysed ; 
the results of several series of experiments, M e 
in the Laboratory, of a purely scientific natur 
have been published in the ‘‘ Transactions of 
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Royal Society.” But some even of these researches 
Jead to useful results. Thus ‘‘an oily substance, 
called aniline, remained for many years without 


any practical application. This body has the | 


roperty of yielding, with oxidizing agents, a 
Peautifal violet colour, which has served chemists 
asatest of the presence of aniline. After many 
ingenious trials, Mr. W. Perkins, one of Dr. 


Hofman’s pupils, derived from this base a fixed ; 


and permanent violet-coloured substance of great 
value to dyers and printers, and hence thousands 
of gallons of aniline are now produced, some 
ounces of which a few years ago would have been 
considered a rarity in any chemical laboratory.” 
This aniline dye, our fair readers may be glad to 
know (though the Report does not of course stoop to 
afford so trivial a piece of information), is what 
yieldsthe mauve which has done so much during the 
last few months to delight their eyes and adorn 
their persons. 

The Metallurgical Laboratory, under Dr. Percy, 
isable to report a good amount of work done. 
The number of students, however, is very small, 
never exceeding six in any session, the total for 
the year being seventeen. 
that ‘‘applications continue to be received from 
time to time, from various quarters, for the services 
of men well informed on the principles of metal- 
lurgical_science ;” and he expresses his ‘‘satis- 
faction that many of his former students are now 
occupying important and remunerative situations, 
both at home and abroad. The demand, indeed, 
has exceeded the supply,” which may afford a 
hint to some of our young friends. 

Further it is noted in the Report that, as in 
former years, frequent applications from the 
public offices relating to geology, &c., have been 
answered and explained ; competent persons have 
been recommended as geological surveyors in 
Tasmania and Madras; an analysis has been 
made of coal from the Straits of Magellan, which 
has been reported to be valuable ; a memorandum 
has been sent for the guidance of the government 
of Tripoli in relation to proposed artesian wells 
in that country; and Mr. Bristow, one of the 
senior geologists, has ‘‘called attention to the 
lamentable result of erecting certain portions of 
forts and public buildings on incoherent and 
slippery tertiary subsoils, which necessarily shrink 
or collapse, or swell out and founder, under de- 
composition and pressure. On this last head,” 
says the Director-General, and he will have the 
public voice with him in the recommendation, ‘‘I 
would submit that the military authorities should 
obtain the opinion of an experienced geological 
surveyor, whenever such buildings are about to be 
raised, in order that the real nature of their 
foundations should be previously ascertained.” 

Besides the metropolitan schools, some pro- 
gress has been made in the establishment of 
Provincial schools, either science schools and 
classes, trade schools, mining schools, or 

es of an exceptional character adapted to the 
special wants of the district—but all more or less 
under the superintendence of the department. 
These schools and classes have been organised, as 
far as possible, on the plan of the Art Schools ; 
but, it is added, **the whole question of science- 

hing has received the careful consideration of 


5) 


the Board,” though it is not said with what | 


result, 

Connected with the general science department 
are the Navigation Schools, which appear capable 
of being rendered of great benefit both to the 
Toyal and commercial marine. 

ow little increase in the preceding year, the 
mumber of pupils on the books being 2554 in 1858, 
against 2421 in 1857. Altogether, the results 
from these schools have been so far from satisfac- 
tory, that the Board, last September, decided that 
a nautical officer in Her Majesty’s service should 
mspect all the schools and report as to the 
y ccag upon which it would be best to place 

. Captain Ryder, R.N., was accordingly 
@ppoluted a commissioner of inquiry ; and having 
Mspected the schools, he drew up an elaborate 
Teport. on the subject, which is here reprinted at 
Jength. It contains much curious information 
Pespecting the commercial marine (which ‘“ with 


Yet Dr. Percy states | 





But these schools , 





| brilliant exceptions” is very unfavourably spoken 

i of), and suggestions of considerable value as to 
| the future management of the schools ; but, lying 

outside our general purpose, it will here be enough 

| to indicate the existence of the Report ‘or the 
benefit of any of our readers who may feel an 
interest in the subject. 

With reference to the Irish and Scottish science 
institutions, our summary must be very brief: in 
the Report and its Appendices very ample details 
are given. The Museum of Irish Industry, 
Dublin, was visited during the year by 23,638 
persons, and courses of popular lectures were de- 
livered in the evenings on physical science, 
geology, and the elements of chemistry, but the 
average attendance did not exceed 200. The 
systematic courses in the daytime were attended 
by about 16 students, except on geology, which 
attracted 40. Great additions have been made to 
the collections, and much work has been done in 

| the laboratories, &c. The courses of lectures 
of the Royal Dublin Society on Botany were 
attended by from 50 to 60 persons ; on Natural 
History by 139; on Geology by 202; on Che- 
mistry by 152 ; and on Physical Science by about 
200. The Botanic Gardens were visited by 
39,853 persons during the year; the Museum of 
Natural History by 8968 during the four months 
it was open; and the Zoological Gardens by 
144,542 persons. The Dublin Society carries on 
| a system of examinations of adults who aim to 
show their competence in mercantile knowledge. 
It was commenced in 1857, and appears to be 
growing in public favour, as the number of can- 
| didates this year was 44, or more than double the 
number in 1857 : of these 12 received rewards of 
merit. The Society has also an agricultural 
museum, and takes the direction of the annual 
agricultural show. It has likewise organised 
systematic courses of lectures in the provinces ; 
and has a flourishing central school of art with 
numerous affiliated schools. 

The Industrial Museum of Scotland has made 
large and constantly increasing additions to its 
collections, but its development is greatly cramped 
by the want of suitable buildings. The laboratory 
of the museum has been attended by twelve 
pupils, all, with one exception, students of indus- 
trial science. Many important investigations have 
been conducted in this department. The students 
of the university class of technology have numbered 
forty, being the same as last year. 

The Museum of Natural History, Edinburgh, 
was visited during the year by 88,331 persons, of 
whom 85, 236 visited it on free days, the remainder 
on students’ days, when a charge of 6d. is made. 
Large and important additions have been made to 
the museum and library, by donation as well as 
by purchase ; but here, as in our other museums, 
additional space is greatly wanted. 

These crude notes will suffice to show of how 
much value, and in what various ways, are the 
labours of the scientific branch of the Department 
of Science and Art, both with reference to the public 
service and to our national industry, and how 
largely it contributes to the instruction and 
amusement of the public generally. The Schools 
and Museums of Art we must defer till next week. 








THE DRAMA. 
oe 

Princess's THEATRE. —The great dramatic event 
of the week has been the revival of Te Wife's Secret. 
It is needless to point out the beauties of this 
play. The plot culminates to within twenty lines 
of the termination, while each act, ina measure, 
contains a drama in itself. And there are 
sparks of real genius in this work, which of them- 
selves would raise it far above the general mass of 
English plays. Take, for instance, that’ scene in 
which Sir Walter gives his wife the ‘‘ pass,” by 
virtue of which she can ride safely through the 
Puritan forces. It will be remembered that Lady 
Eveline returns the paper to her husband, saying, 
“*Tt is not signed.” This gives Sir Walter the 
impression that she is heartless enough even to 
see the omission of a few words; and a couple of 
very fine Jines oceur, in which the Puritan con- 








vinces himself by this act of his wife’s that his 
love for her is strong indeed. But, in truth, 
the suffering lady has not seen the absence of 
the signature ; the genius of the author has pre- 
vented him from committing such a blunder; 
Lady Eveline only sees the incompleteness of the 
paper when Maud, the servant, who is standing 
by her, with the indifferent eyes of the mere 
looker-on, marks the omission, and points it out 
to her mistress. The play contains many similar 
instances of refined sentiment. It is needless to 
state that the revival was received with positive: 
enthusiasm. The Wife's Secret has always met 
with this good fortune. Mr. Kean was so 
admirable as the Puritan, that we can find 
but one fault in his rendering of the cha- 
racter, and its unimportance proves how little 
there is to condemn: we refer to the perpetual 
dropping of the actor’s hair into his eyes, and 
the necessity on Mr. Kean’s part to plaster it back 
behind his ears. To be candid, the reiteration of 
this act really mars the effect of his fine acting, 
and when it is considered how easily the defect 
might be avoided, it becomes yet more vexatious. 
Mrs. Kean acted as we believe no other English 
actress at present onthe stage canact. Let us add 
that Miss Murray, as Maud, the Puritan maiden, 
mulyré elle, was very brisk; and then we have 
given all the good words we can bestow on the 
revival of Zhe Wife's Secret, for Miss Chapman, 
as the Page, was beyond her element, while Mr. 
Meadows, as Jabez Sneed, did not do the character 
that justice which it deserves. The play has been 
followed by The Midsummer Nights Dream. 
The house has been admirably attended every 
night during the week. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—Mr. Webster has succeeded 
so well in the revival of The Flowers of the Forest, 
that he is about to reproduce all the rare old 
Adelphi pieces. The Wreck Ashore is announced, 
and Victorine underlined. We have no doubt the 
talented lessee will find these revivals very satis- 
factory indeed. 

Srranp THEATRE.—At this theatre The Maid 
with the Milking Pail has been revived. It has 
created some little success. 

Mr. Paul Bedford will take a benefit at the New 
Adelphi on Wednesday next, and he entreats his 
admirers, by advertising means, to ‘* Rush to the 
Paul.” 

MADAME TussAup’s.—A good effigy of General 
Garibaldi has been added to Mdme. Tussaud’s 
collection, and has attracted considerable attention. 





JAMES THE FIRST’S LETTER BOOK. 


Lord High Admiral of England to the Duke of Lerma, 
Requests his favour towards Sir John Ferne, the bearer, 
who has some property in Spain in peril of confiscation. 
1607, April. 

Lord High Admiral of England to the Duke of Lerma. 
To the same effect as the preceding, in favour of the case 
of Sir John Ferne. 1607, April. 

James I. to the Town of Hamburgh. In favour of John 
Davis, citizen and merchant of London, for the settlement 
of the cause between him and a citizen of Hamburgh. 
1607, April. 

James I. Safe conduct for Henry Hudson, a man much 
skilled in maritime matters, who is about to seek a pas- 
sage, in vain attempted before, to the extreme regions of 
the East, the Kingdom of China, by the western sea, with 
his ship the Hope Well. 1607, April. 

James I. to the Viceroy of Algiers. Can scarcely credit 
the report of injuries inflicted in his dominion upon Eng- 
lish subjects. Complains of the seizure of the Hope 
Well in the Mediterranean by Algerians, and of the cruel 
treatment of the crew, in their being spoiled of their 
goods, thrown into prison, tortured by hunger, and then 
sold into slavery like pigs. There being no reason for 
such ill treatment, restoration is requested of their ship 
and goods, and that they may immediately be set at 
liberty. 1607, May. 

James I, to the King of Denmark. Mindful of the 
agreement made between them last summer, he seizes 
the opportnnity of the return of spring to write to him by 
the bearer, John Pole. 1607, May. 

James I. to the Queen Dowager of Denmark. Informs 
her of the health of himself, his queen, and children, and 
trusts to have as agreeable news from herself in return. 
1607, May 18. 

James I. to the Count of Emden. Grieved ‘at the re- 
newal of the dissentions with his citizens. Convinced 
of his integrity, will again most willingly help him, and 
will write to the allied senators of Belgium for the with- 
drawal of the soldiers they have sent to the city. 1607, 
July. 

James I, to John Adolphus, Duke of Holstein. Grieved 
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at the Gaewis which has again arisen between the Count | 
of East Frisia and the citizens of Emden, and that his | FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
Highness ~ added somewhat to yo ramp opened WITH THE 
ties; but has written to the allied senators of Belgium, 
BEST ARTICLES 


and hopes that a firm union will again be effected be- 
AT 
DEANE’S 


tween them. 1607, July. 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 


JamesI. Patent confe: upon James v. Malderee, 
Belgian Minister, the order of knighthood. 1607, July. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—DEANE & Co. manufac- 
ture and supply every description of iron and brass bedsteads, 


James I. to the Duke of Florence. Complains of the 
capture of a vessel belonging to Walter Matthews, trading | 

to Venice, when in the Mediterranean off the Morea, and 

of the slaughter of some of the crew, and requests re- 

storation of the ship and merchandise, and compensation 

for all the losses sustained. oa September. pore Pebar ge tap Dae or es pond 9 cere 

James I. to the Emperor of Germany. After long con- * ave at all mes a large stock of thesearticiés on hand, together | 
troversy, the question between the two brothers of the po alge mere ag emmy ty a — of sizes and | 
Holstein family, respecting the Bishopric of Lubec and | 
the Archbishopric of Bremen, has been settled; but as 
the Archbishopric is in peril on account of Duke John 
Frederick’s intention to marry, his Majesty’s assistance 
is requested to prevent the anticipated inconvenience. 
1607, September. 

James I. to the Duke of Holstein, Archbishop of Bremen. 
Has written in behalf of his causes to the Emperor, and 
trusts that his marriage will have propitious issue. 1607, 
September. | —_ 

James I. to John Adolphus, Duke of Holstein, Arch- Kconomic COOKING STOVES, RA NGES, 
bishop of Lubeck. Has written to the Emperor in behalf Yd &c.—Deaxe & Co. recommend with confidence their improved | 
ot hie wy ag -_ 2 “yx 1607, ner. . C “ooking Stov | It is che opin first t cost, , Simple in construction, 2 asy 

3 B ‘4 Spain. J SS t “ r of management, capable of doing a large amount of work witha 

ganas tanto ty ie wetiecta axe te aay Fe eae comparatively small consumption of fuel, and is eae in 

bd . . ae suitable for large or small families. In operation daily in the 

be compelled to grant them letters of reprisal as they | and fender department; where may also be seen the improved 

ane, Fem — a —- the self- acting range, and the improved cottage range,each with oven 
sacrifice of his own honour. 07, September 28. 


and boiler. 
(To be continued.) 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 
—In this department will be found every implement requisite 
for the practical or scientific horticulturist, inc juding all modern and 
improved inventions. Illustrated pric ed listson application, post free. | 
| 
| 





Mechanical Tools of every description. Also, 

‘Tool chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted quality, and 
varying in price from 6s. to 12/. They are well adapted for the 
amateur, the practical mechanic, or the emigrant. 









| Prices OF THE RANGE :— 

| 4 feet wide .. £13 10 0 4 feet 9 inche eit 0 0 | 5feetGinches£22 10 0 

| 4 feet 3inches 15 00] 5feet........ 19 10 0 | Sfeet9inches 24 00 
4feet6inches 16 100 Sfeet Sinches 21 0 0} 6feet 25 00 








MISCELLANEA. — 
——— DEANES TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 
New FLeELp HosprraL.—On Monday, Major The PP ater vag gn tg ‘affording a choice suited to the 
Rhodes paid a visit to Chatham garrison, for the “Ra calsenkeray Uecrakue ol we ope —” hl 
purpose of exhibiting his ne wly- invented field | ews 
hospital, sent in order that it might be inspected FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 
and reported upon by the officers appointed by the | {A of persons furnishing, Duar & Co. have arranged a complete 
Duke of Cambridge for that purpose. One of the | Gmbracing all the various departments of their Ra 
tents was erected under the superintendence of | calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their 
the inventor, adjoining one of the large hospital | ee ee 
marquees, also his invention. Four men pitched 
the tent with great quickness, and in a com- 
paratively short period everything was ready for 
the reception of twenty inmates, the number of 
sick patients it will accommodate. <A glance at 
the interior of this hospital tent will show its 
immense superiority over everything else of the 
kind. The interior, for instance, is ndt diminished 
by a tent pole, thus allowing much greater space 
for the inmates. There is also an excellent system 
of ventilation. The interior is also supplied with 
two continuous bags, or havresacks, provided with 


















Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 

Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur Street East, 
London Bridge. 

Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 

Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. 


TRADE kr MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
ELICIOUS IN PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 


BL. sede EtehE AKE, &« ., AND ESPECIALLY SUITED 

TO THE DELIC. Or CHILDRE N AND INVALIDS. 
To meet the pe: inte nt efforts of some Traders who try tosubstitute 
inferior articles, similar only in appearance, or who press the sale of 












| even children take them with a relish. Sold in 2s, 6d. boxes, 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BR: ANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon an, anal 
to be peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent als, 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ws 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 10 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’ 8 Distillery, Holborn, 





THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 
OOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS 


make a most agreeable, effervescing, tasteless Aperient 
morning draught, and are acknowledged by every one who try them 
to be infinitely superior in eve t to any Seidlitz Powder, 
effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in opera 
tion, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in the direction, 


Hoorer, Chemist, London Bridge ; also by Sancer, 150, Oxford Ce 


} and on order by all Druggists through the London wholesale houses’ 





URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 
‘ilte bah de anprodnieeiare te PATENT MOULDED(C ARRON 
8. Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent free 

pice ation to Me ssrs, Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, 





ou 





ILTERS.—The only PATE NT CH ARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It is pro- 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
perfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
impurities from rain, river, pend, and spring waters, so that it may 
be drunk with the most perfect confidence ist As gards its Wholesome 
quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards. id wholesale and retail 
by is si & Co., 62, Fleet Street, Sonne. of whom price lists 
may be had 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRAC See ee health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of fo 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORTENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of ine: estimable value 
in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strens gthening the Guns, 
and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure It era adicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a P earl-like whiteness, 
Price 2s, 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soothing, cooling and Pleaiah bors action on the Skin, eradicates 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and _Discolorations, produces a 
healthy- purity "of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin— 
Price ds. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


CAUTION.—The only Genuine of each bears the name of“ ROW- 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 











BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wi ITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom 


mended for the followi ing peculiarities and adyantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 





twelve separate divisions, to contain the soldiers’ 
necessaries. There are also loops for the soldiers’ 
muskets, and, in fact, the comfort of the inmates 
is studied in every conceivable form. A piece of 
canvas stretched inside moderates the rays of the 
sun, but does not interfere with ventilation. The 
tent, ribs and all complete, weighs about 2 ewt. 
less than the Government tent for the same number 
of men, and its cost is from 10/7. to 127. less. 
Dr. Taylor, C.B., is at the head of the board 


Family Grocers, Chemists, &c., who for a fair profit are content to 
supply what the Lancet states to be “ Superior to anything of the 
kind known.” Recipes on each Packet. 
Paisley ; 774, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
and 23, Lronmonger Lane, London. 


a + TORT DT : 
NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post 


officers appointed to examine and report on. the stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
and t ney willr ive,ina few days, a minute detail of the mental 


invention. 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
Tue WAR IN HuNGARY IN 1848 AND 1849,— | writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “I am 
. ° - ° > pleased with the accurate description you have given of myself.”— 
We hear that a series of interesting papers on this | Miss Jones. 
subject, which appeared in Fraser's Magazine some 
time since, are about to be re-published by Parker O 
& Son. A careful revision by the author, Mr. 
Otto Wenkstern, has converted what were for- 
merly magazine articles into a complete and valu- 
able history of the war of 1848 and 1849, a book 
much wanted to enlighten the public with regard | 
toa period of history too remote to be vividly “y 
remembered, and far too reeent to have been | eee Guaven, “'Tasengh moins if Thave an excellent Eeaee 
r. Yates, ‘The young man has n ‘4 a 2 
exhausted.—Globe. | want two packets for ber custome en ee te 
























YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
aranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 


| is 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 





all its sti For the nursery it is recommended by u pwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head ‘of hair, and 
averting baldne ss in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 pe nny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, € 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Cart 
| Nite. My} which was ‘bald, is now covered with new hair. 
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| INHE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
DENMAN, | 


LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 


invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 


NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN | is less than One Farthing per hour. Can xed horizontal, close 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, | to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great | w itha diaphragm, giving action to a spherical vz ve.—Price 3s.each, 
annoyance of returning them. | one sent on receipt of 3s, 6d. in postage stamps. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. | W.H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
Wine tn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. ee 


SR Rea RE ep een ber gelten. or Me (THE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 


per (Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 





Terms,Cash. Conatry orders must contain a remittance. Cross cents with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the | 


cheques «Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on. application. cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
| Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
JAMES L. DENMAN, possibly harbour vermin. 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. ' Sold by W. H. Kennepr, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


high priced Arrowroot instead, the best remedy is to order only from | 





| the flame from Argand, Fish- tail, and all other Burners remains | 


riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
| the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 

without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


| “ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap 
| probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette, 


Recommended by ane snowing eminent Surgeons :—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R'8., Professor of Surgery in King's College, 
Surgeon to the King’ 5 Callens, Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, Bsq,, 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hos ~ 
T. Callawa , Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital; 
Coulson, - ., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; 1. lian 
Curling, , F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, » eureeoils in-chief to the Metropolitan ~olice Force ; 
Aston Key isq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq, 
i.8.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the ‘onion Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq. F.RS -, and many others. 













A descriptive cire dg may be had by Post, and the Truss which 
cannot fail to fi n be forwarded by Post, on sending the cit 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Mane- 
facturer, 
| MR. —e 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


., 268. 6d. ,and 31s, 6d. Postage It 
; 6 









Price of an Umbilical Tr Ss, 42s. 


Post-office orders to be made sastite to John White, Post-office, 
| Piccadilly. 


He ite mater STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
4 'The material of which these are made is recomme! nded by the 
| Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, “= 
| ae re st invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
| case KNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS VARICOSI 
| Y E INS, SPRAING ,&e. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
| sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. P rice from 7s. 64. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 

| 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY 
LONDON. 





OP Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 
S. Ww. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OU TITS, fr 
ye Shain Sed China, for Naval and Military Officers, Ca “i 
Midsh ane and Civilians’; clothing for gentlemen's best 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the a 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ so 
fits ; furniture for camp, k, cabin, ond colonial use, embraci J 
every variety of cabinet work, , trunks, pi 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwict- 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
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{HE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Part Matt, S.W. 


above Company has been formed for the 
HE “4 & Nobility, Gentry, and Private 


of supplying i ry 
es with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 


ype least 30 per cent. 
gOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. ......00000s 20s, & 24s. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT ...........+,.4- 20s. & 24s. » 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. ” 


A truly excellent and natural wine. 
ING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. 
Pinal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
9 


LENDID OLD PORT .............000005 42s. Pa 
bad od Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ..........+.4. 52s. &60s. ,, 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
station. 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 








WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
Ou VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


IRA, &., of which we hold an extensive stock are now 
in Cie ncetilion, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
orapproved reference prior to delivery. 

«“ ur wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
hie far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold fer genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
TELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
r 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





they are only 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, $.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 33. 10d. invested in Governnen 
or other approved securities, 





TaE Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Crarrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Dervry-CHarrMaN. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 
_ ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most 





of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 
Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WATERLOO PLacE, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





“be oJ UNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 2lst January, 1859. 


“‘Sir,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 





NOTICE—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
QouTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 


(the consumption of which has now nearly reached 420,000 
dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns), a CASE containing 
four samples, sealed and labelled, w ill be forwarded on receipt ot 
» pone stamps, viz.. half-pint_ bottle each of best SOUTH 

ICAN SHERRY, PORT, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO, 
bottles and case included. COLONIAL BRANDY, lds. per gallon 

lists free on application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
es 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

to 

inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 


blic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific 
useful 








irit of the times, he has introduced a New seRtes of his 
uctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. x 

Each Pen fears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
offlexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham; 
No.91,J0OHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 

Fae and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. 


*.’ By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
, Will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
( Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
jentlemen —Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
pate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
wa bern ond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
Polish us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Tod We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
Messrs. Barns & Co. Amott, Broruers, & Co, 


a 
66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 

an entiomen —Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 

winetding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H.Smiru & Co. 


Gen Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 2§th March, 1859. 
with s-We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
rer Us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 
Yoursendingusonedozen ofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co. 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and a Regent Street. 
March 2lst, 1859. 
to ptemen — "The ‘Window Polish we have had from you appears 
the Nery effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
conveniacer® Will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
. We are, yours, &c., opcE & OrcHARD 


Re Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Club, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
““Husert G. pe Carteret, Secretary, 
“Mr. H W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


“pa RTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 
“ Secretary’s Office, 28th February , 1859. 
“* Sir,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. am, &c., 
(Signed “Witiiam Henry pe Carrerer. 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” ** Secretary.” 
As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises @as, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 


Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 


City Derot :—69, FLEET STREET. H. W. H. 
West-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 














( ‘\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
HER JESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.- 

TEMPERAMENT.—Diseases assume different characters as 
they attack persons of different temperament, and are frequently 
treated as distinct disorders, much to the disadvantage and danger 
of the patient. In preparing Holloway’s medicine this point was 
well considered, and provision made that both his Pills and Oint 
ment should prove equally safe and serviceable to every tempera- 
ment. They moderate the sanguine, rouse the phlegmatic, cheer 
the bilious, and calm the nervous. Hence Holloway’s remedies are 
so universally applicable and so constantly successful, in all climates 
and under all circumstances. The purifying virtues of these noble 
preparations, and their ineapability of doing harm, enhance their 
value, as all may rest assured in using them that good, not mischief, 
must result 








N° RTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
+ 64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 

67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809 


New Assurances during the past year 
Yielding in New Premiums 





ation 
Bonus declared of 1. 5s. per cent. PER ANNUM on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ... ececeece 31,345 16 





LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Pro is, &c., may be obtained at the 


3 h 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C, 





Wholesale Agents, RATTY & CO., Finsbury Payement 





] MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstTiTUuTED 1820. 
DIRECTORS 
GEORGE WILLIAM C0’ 
FREDERICK PATTISON, E 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. 
James ©. sell, Esq. | 
James Brand, Esq | 
Charles Cave, Esq. | 
| 
| 





M, Esq., Chairman 
» Deputy-Chairman. 








George Hibbert, Esq 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq 

yilliam R. Robinson, Esq 
rtin T. Smith, Esq., M.P 
Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a guarantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,500,000. 











George Henry Cutler, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. 








Proposals for insurances may be made at the ChiefOffice,as above; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the age 
throughout the kingdom. Samvuer InGatw, Actuary 








NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH, 


{EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 
K ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, which 
eri ay to obtain £10,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE DURING 
Premium 
No Medical Examina- 
Male and Female lives 








F or 00 CONSOLS PAYABLE AT DEATH. 
One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. 
tion. No references to Friends required. 
admitted on equal terms. 

Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., to be made 
to G. J. Farnancr, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, London. 


*,” Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom 








ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE 

NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 6/. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/, in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a_policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway ions, where also Rati 
Way ACCIDENTS ALONE May be insured 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capit 
Witrram J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 

Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

















TPHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have r contemplated transferring their busi 
ness to any other Company whatever, but continue to insure against 
every description of Accident resulting either in Death or Injury 
3, Old Broad Street, E.C. y /IAN, Secretary. 














MONEY! MONEY! UNITED K DOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
2!, MANCHESTER 





STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON 
OANS from 5/7. to 10007. granted to all parts 


of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 

D. Dearie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





ah yr + rir 

JOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 

London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 

the hours of 10 and 4. Perer Morrison, Managing Director. 
June 1th, 1859. 





Rovert Srracnan, Secretary. 


Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the proprietors in this company 
was held at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, on Friday last; Mr. Ralph 
Charles Price, the chairman of the company, in the chair. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read, 

The Chairman said, that it was with great pleasure to his co-directors and himself 
that they saw so many of their friends assembled to receive from them a report of the 
proceedings of the past year and some account of their stewardship. He hoped and 
believed that that report would be considered satisfactory, and that the accounts would 
be found to have been prepared in such a manner as to be perfectly intelligible to them 
all. The report would inform them that the new business had increased to a very con- 
siderable extent—a result which had no doubt arisen in some degree from the amalga- 
mations which, after mature deliberation, the directors had felt themselves justified in 
recommending, and the proprietors in authorising, and the results of which proved that 
the directors were right in the recommendation they had made. (Hear, hear.) During 
these times of competition between life insurance offices it was necessary to have 
an infusion of fresh energy by the introduction of new lives. That, however, 
was not so easily effected in the ordinary way, although this company had 
obtained its share. It might, however, be carried to a greater extent by means of 
al ions, and acting upon the sanction which the proprietors had given them, 
the directors would do their utmost for the purpose of accomplishing that object 
wherever it could be done with safety and advantage. He might mention that since 
their last meeting the junction with the Albion had been carried out; that that 
operation had been successful ; that the accounts of both offices had been scrutinised 
with the greatest possible minuteness; and that the results had been satisfactory in 
every respect. In conclusion, he might observe that if every gentleman in the room 
would bring but one insurance in the year the next report would be even more 
encouraging than the present. He would now call upon the secretary to read the 
report; after which he should be happy to answer the inquiries of any gentleman who 
wanted information upon the subject of it. 

The actuary then read the report, which was as follows : 

“ Another year has elapsed, and the directors have to make their usual report to 
the proprietors. As on former occasions, they will first beg the attention of the pro- 
prietors to the surplus fund account, which serves, as they are no doubt aware, to 
exhibit the chief occurrences of the year, the balance-sheet hereafter to be referred to 
indicating the condition of the company at the end of it. 

“The first-mentioned document is as follows :— 


SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. 

IncomE or THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1859. | CHARGE OF THE YEAR, 

Balance | Dividend to proprietors £10,138 7 6 
June 30, 1858 8: Claims on decease of 

Ditto, Albion Insur- lives assured £220,917 14 2 

ance Company 128,526 0 10 Additions thereto .... 18,350 17 11 

——._ 611,405 8 Policies surrendered... 12,075 13 0 

Premiums on w Re-assurances, New .. 5,308 9 2 

assurances 24,120 12 7 Ditto, Old 25,021 3 7 

Ditto on renewed .... 257,769 10 3 ———_—_ 

£281,673 17 10 

9,247 4 


281,890 210 Commission 47 

| Medical fees .. ie 217 0 

79,650 10 4 | Income-tax . aie 1977 8 6 
————— 361,541 Expenses of manage- 

ment 18 7 

303,794 5 11 


659,013 17 2 


Balance of account, June 30, 1859, as 





“« Examined and found to be correct, 
“ (Signed) “THOMAS ALLEN, sae 
“ WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, § AUditors. 


“ The proprietors will remember that the junction of the Albion with the Eagle was 
completed at the commencement of the past year, and it will be seen that out of the 
assets transferred by that company the sum of £128,526 0s. 10d. was contributed to the 
surplus fund. 

“The income from premiums on new assurances is £24,120 12s. 7d. A portion of 
the risk under these, however, it has been necessary to re-insure, and the amount paid 
on this score will be seen on the credit side of the account. 

“The total income from premiums and interest is £361,541 28, 2d., not quite £1000 
per diem, the rate of income anticipated in the last report, 

“* Deducting the sums to be immediately disbursed, the realised assets of the conjoint 
companies on the 30th of June, 1858, were £1,752,435 14s. 5d.;: and since the interest 
received amounts, as above shown, to £79,650 19s. 4d., it follows that the company’s 
funds of that date, productive and unproductive, have been accumulating during the 
year at the rate very nearly of £4 11s. per cent. 

“The payment for claims on decease of lives assured is large in the abstract, but it 
does not much exceed the average of 24 per cent. on the total amount assured. 

“The expenses have unavoidably increased; they are, however, not quite double 
what they were 12 years ago, while the company’s business is now six times greater 
than it was then; hence the rate of the expenditure is reduced during that period about 
66 per cent. The balance-shect is as follows :— 


BALANCE-SHEET. 
LiaBILItTIEs. ASSETS. 


Interest due to proprietors ........ £6,552 11 4! Amount invested in fixed mort- 
Claims on decease of lives assured | gages and life interests . £1,206,484 § 
and additions thereto unpaid .... 58,803 13 7 | Ditto, decreasing mortg: os 156,80) 

Cash bonus due to policy-holders . . 14,66 2 %| Ditto, reversions ....... 61,478 
Sundry accounts .. ° 7,028 5 Ditto, funded property and Govern- 
Value, 1857, of sur ssured 4,013,211 8 ment annuities .... 162,847 1 
Proprietors’ fund... £203,850 0 0 Ditto, other securities ... 107,021 
Surplus fund, as Current interest on the above in- 
659,013 17 2 vestments one 
————_-— Cash and bills 
Advanced on the company’s policies 
£4,963,425 18 3] Agents’ balances ..... . 23,728 
Sundry accounts see 6,361 
Value, 1857, of assurance premiums 3,109,681 


— 
Cte tS COMO 





$ : £4,963,425 18 ¢ 
“ Examined and found to be correct, 
“(Signed) “THOMAS ALLEN, ‘ 
x “ WILLIAM HENRY smi, } Auditors. 


* Here it will be seen that the total assets of the company realised, and to be realised, 
are not much short of £5,000,000, those of the former description amounting to 


*‘ The surplus fund has increased (mainly by the junction with the Albion) from 
£482,879 73. 7d., in 1858, to £659,013 17s. 2d, in 1859, the increase being £176,134 9 1, 
“Tt must not be forgotten, however, that the true amount of this fund, which consti, 


bya 
pro. 


tutes the provision for future bonuses and expenses, can be determined only 
revaluation of all the company’s assets and liabilities, and this revaluation the 
prietors are aware will next be made in 1862. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, as the amount of the funds is very considerable, it may prevent some 
misapprehension to point out that in the accounts of a life assurance company made 
as these are, the surplus fund should never be reduced below a certain amount, 
regulated from time to time by the ascertained value of the income, and that it is the 
excess accruing in the fund over and above this amount, and not the fund itself, which 
is properly divisible at the epochs appointed for the distribution of profits. : 

** Tn the case of the Eagle this excess is at the present time no doubt consi 

and the directors have every reason to believe that when the time arrives for the next 
division of profits the amount of it will be such as to give ample satisfaction to qj 
concerned,”” 

The Chairman then moved that the report be received and adopted. 

Mr. Cuthbert seconded the motion with great pleasure. He was sure that it must be 
as gratifying to the directors to be able to present such a report as it was to the 
proprietors to receive it. Especially must that be the case with those persons who 
were also policy-holders. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen who had embarked their capital i 
the concern as an investment were aware that they received not only interest w 
their money, but every five years a bonus; but those who were in the position of policy. 
holders, as he (Mr. Cuthbert) and a few others present were—and he was sorry thet 
more proprietors were not in the same position—derived a double benefit upon 
£25 they insured, and that benefit was evident to them all. (Hear, hear.) W; 
regard to the existing state of the company’s affairs it appeared that the balance last 
year was £482,000; it was now £659,000. The new business for the year 1857-58 had 
een £15,700; this year it was £24,000. The renewals last year were £169,000, as against 
£257,000 this year. The interest last year was £57,000; this year it was £80,000. 
claims were £222,000 as against £183,000, and the additions £18,000 as against £16,000, 
The policies surrendered were £12,000 against £7,000, and the re-assurances £20,000 
against £21,000; while, according to the report, the assets in hand were £1,852,000, and 
taking into consideration what was to be received from premiums, the value of the 
assets was nearly £5,000,000. In looking around the room he could not say that he 
traced the features of many who were acquainted with the origin of this company, bit 
this he could say, that thirty years ago, instead of having a surplus fund, the losses 
exceeded the income. Thirty years ago, in consequence of not receiving any dividends, 
their property was depreciated nearly 50 per cent. It was now increased in value about 
the same ratio. (Hear.) He thought, then, that the state of their affairs was hi 
satisfactory, and he trusted they would act upon the suggestion of the chairman, 

as far as lay in their power bring in new insurers. At the last division of profits the 
bonus upon policies which had been effected through him varied from 124 to 48 percent. 
Where then, he asked, could they find a better investment? . All he would add was, 
“Gentlemen, go and do likewise.’’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gale, a proprietor, then made some inquiries as to certain items in the accounts, 
and received a satisfactory explanation of them, after which the motion for adopting 
the report was carried nem. con. 

Mr. Teulon proposed the re-election of Mr. William Henry Smith as auditor; and, 
the motion having been seconded by Mr. Ditchbourne, was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Smith in acknowledging the honour conferred upon him, said it was only right 
to state that having paid considerable attention to the accounts of the company, he 
and his co-auditor, Mr. Allen, were satisfied that they were perfectly accurate. He 
might add that there was no subject upon which they required information that they 
did not instantly receive it from the officers of the company. 

The Chairman, in flattering terms, proposed the thanks of the meeting to the medical 
officers, Dr. Seth Thompson, Dr. W. Sea e, and Dr. Saner. 

Mr. Barnard seconded, and Dr. Guy supported the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation, and briefly acknowledged by Or. Saner. 

The Chairman moved, and Mr. Borrett seconded, a vote of thanks to Messrs, Allen 
and Smith, the auditors. 

Mr, Allen, in responding to the compliment, wished to express the obligations whieh 
Mr. Smith and himself were under to the officers of the company in prosecuting thelr 
investigations. Not only had they received every information when it was requi 
but it had been freely proffered when not sought for. The accounts had been admirably 
prepared, and it had afforded Mr. Smith and himself great pleasure to find that they 
stood all the tests that could be applied to them. (Hear.) 

_ Mr. Cuthbert moved, and Mr. Teulon seconded, and the meeting adopted by acela- 
tion, a vote of thanks to the Board of Directors for their services during the past year. 

The Chairman could assure them that the Board felt deeply sensible of the ki 
which the proprietors had been just pleased to express towards them. He a 
say that the labour entailed upon the Board had of late been considerably in 7 
but there was such unanimity prevailing in the coalesced directions, and such & 
readiness to meet all difficulties, that they had gone on very satisfactorily, and he ven 
tured to think that the accounts which had been placed before the meeting proved 
the company’s interests had not been injured by amalgamations. (Hear, hear.) 2 
returning them his acknowledgments, then, for the honour which had been ¢o 
upon his colleagues and himself, he could assure them that the Board would 
to use every effort in their power to promote the interests of the company. . 

The thanks of the meeting were then very cordially voted to Mr. Paine and to Messrs. 
White and Borrett, solicitors of the company, and a similar compliment having lee 
paid to the actuary, the business of the meeting terminated. 

The Trustees and Directors of the Company are now as follows :— 


TRUSTEES. 


LORD BATEMAN. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, ESQ. 
ROBERT CHEERE, ESQ. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, ESQ, 
SE _ESDAILE, ESQ. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, ESQ. 

CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, ESQ. HON, E. T. YORKE, MP. 


AND OTHER GENTLEMEN, 


DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, ESQ., Chairman. 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, ESQ , Deputy-Chairman. 


JOHN WHITE CATER, ESQ. JAMES MURRAY, EsQ. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, ESQ. SIR W. G. OUSELEY, K.C.B., D.C, 
THOMAS DEVAS, Esq. ‘W. ANDERSON PEACOCK, ESQ. 
SIR JAMES BULLER EAST, BART., M.P. LPH CHARLES PRICE, ESQ. 
NATHANIEL GOULD, Esq. 2 ‘ 3, ESQ. 
ROBERT A. GRAY, ESQ. ISSELL, ESQ. . 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. THOM. REY SAMBROOKE, 
RLE OMAS HOLCOMBE, ESQ. CAPT. LOUIS SYMONDS TINDAL, BX 








£1,853,744 2s. 6d., and those of the latter to £3,109,681 15s. 9d. 


CHARLES TH 7 
RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, ESQ. RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, BART: 
JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, ESQ. aes 








Printed by Joszru SmitH, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, pephem Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brappury & Evans, in the precinet of Whitetriars, in the 
’ 


city of London, and published by him at the office, No. 


Bouverie Street, Fleet Strect, in the same precinct and city. —Sarunpay, August 20, 1859, 
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